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It the subject of our engraving deseaten.a a 
|conspicuous place. The Achymenus 
Ir is surprising from what small be-|| Longiflora was introduced into this 
ginnings some of the most extensive |country in April, 1842, by Mr. David 
institutions on the earth are sometimes || Ross, ‘who brought it with him from 
formed. Which of the gentlemen who | England ; ; and it bloomed for the first 
met at Mr. Buchanan’s, on the 17th of |time in America at Mr. Howarth’s 
last February, at that time contemplated | in this city. It is a plant of easy cul- 
what was to grow out of that meeting? | ture, and cannot fail to become an uni- 
The establishment of a horticultural || versal favorite, being extremely rich 
society in the Queen City. The dor- | and gaudy in color, and contrasting 
moant passion wanted only arousing to||finely with many of Flora’s choicest 
bring it into the most vigorous action ; |beauties in bloom at the same time. 
and there never was a more simultane-||'The following is its botanical descrip- 
ous and effective response to the call | tion :— 
that has been thus made to the lovers|| Achyménus Longiflora. 
of botany, than the example before us.|| Natural order—Scrophularinee. 
Our scientific men have, as it were by} 7 Oo) — 14— Didynamia. 
magic, thrown into one focus an amount, OrDER 2—.Angiosperma. 
of inforination, that our friends in the | Native country—Guatamala. 
East had no conception we had amongst|| We are highly gratified to find our 
us; nor, indeed, were we aware our-||female population take so decided an 
selves that we possessed a tythe of the | inierest as they do in the transactions 
knowledge that has developed itself lof the Society, and the impetus it has 
under the influence of our infant asso-| given to parlor cultivation is demon- 
ciation. Our weekly exhibition not ‘strated more and more in the continued 
only increases in the amount and varie- | displays that are made by all! classes— 
ties, both of fruits and flowers, brought | ‘a spirit of emulation, and an anxious 
before the notice of the Society, but the | desire to excel evincing itself, not only 
interest felt by every member in the || through the city, but the whole neigh- 
whole of its transactions, evidently in- || borhood. We say we are highly grati- 
creases with each successive meeting. | fied to see the interest thus taken, being 
The regular members already enrolled jas we are fully convinced of the moral 
exceed the most sanguine expectations | influence flowers have on the mind. 
of the originators of the Society, being || It has been observed, that among the 
over one hundred and fifty ; and scarce- || humblest classes, the female that has a 
ly a meeting takes place but at which ||few flowers in her window is seldom 
an addition to its members is made. || dissipated; while, on the contrary, the 
How far, or to what extent this will|| profligate and vicious scarcely ever 
continue, time alone can prove. Our| cherish a singie sprig. The higher we 
show of Dahlias thus far has been more | ascend in the seale of society, we still 
than ordinarily fine, as have also our || find the window flower an index of 
peaches, character. ‘The broken, dirty pot, the 








Achyménus Longiflora. 
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In our botanical department many 
new and beautiful specimens have been 


brought into notice ; amongst which, # 
Vor. IV.—5 





languishing plant, the dead leaves, and 
small but feeble bloom—are evidences 
unfavorable to their fair owner, when 
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compared to those that are healthy, | 
neat, and in strong and vigorous flower. 
We feel pleasure in being able to accord 
to the ladies of the Queen City all the 
praise due to the last of our contem- 
plated characters ; and it is with pride 
we feel emboldened to say for them, 
that they will vie with any city we 
have any acquaintance with, in this 
peculiar and delightful province of 
woman—window floriculture. cc. F 





The following communication, from 
our invaluable correspondent, Dr. J. T. 
Plummer, of Richmond, Indiana, on 
the subject of the Orchard, we have 
great pleasure in laying before our 
readers. It will be perceived that this 
is the seventh of a series of valuable 
letters we have received from the same 
source, the whole of which will be 
found well worthy the attention of our 
pomologists; and, from the minute and 
admirable description given of upwards 
of 60 varieties of apples, cannot fail to 
be of infinite utility to all those engaged 
or interested in the characters and syno- 
nymes of fruits. 

Dr. P. was kind enough to send us 
alist of some of the grasses growing in 
his neighborhood ; we should be much 
pleased if he would send us dried spe- 
cimens of them. If we could without 
too far intruding upon him, persuade 
him at the same time to send us a fa- 
miliar essay, descriptive of the same— 
say one at a time—we would illustrate 
the article with an engraving. In this 
way our agricultural readers would be- 
come possessed of a collection of infor- 
mation upon a subject at present but 
little studied and appreciated, but of 
more important character than nine- 
tenths of those at present under enquiry 
by the agricultural world. 


The Orchard—No. 7. 


If the different varieties of apples had 
been accurately described when names 
were given to them, it would have been 
interesting to have examined what kinds 








had been transmitted down to the pre- 


In the year 70, only about 
twenty sorts were known in Italy. Be- 
fore 1572, there were probably no ap- 


sent day. 


ples in England. ‘Ten years after this 
period, the following .memorandum ap- 
pears to have been made by Jno. ‘Treve- 
lyan:—‘* Nettlecombe, 1582. The 
names of appeles, which I had ther 
grafles from Brentmarch, of one Mr, 
Pace. Item—the appell out of Essx: 
the lethercott or russet appell; the 
Loundon pippin; the Ken grenling ; the 
glass appell, or peam-cane, the nemes 
appell or grenling; the Isellabone; the 
appell out of Dortsettsher,’’ &c. 
Whether the Leathercoat and the 
Glass apple are the same as are now 
known under those names, it is impos- 
sible to determine. Near Poughkeep- 
sie, in the state of New York, the 
Leathercoat used to be a favorite fruit ; 
and whether it is the same as the 
Golden Russet, described below, I am 
uot now able to say; but my recollec- 
tion of that apple after a lapse of twen- 
ty-three years, induces me to think it 
is no other than the Golden Russet; 
and, indeed, Trevelyan calls it also the 
‘‘russet appell.’”’ ‘The Glass apple 
was described in a former number of 
“The Orchard.” If the * lethercott” 
has descended to us under the name of 
Golden Russet, the fine flavor of this 
apple would lead us to believe that it 
had not deteriorated, after a period of 
more than two centuries and a half. 
Of the ‘glass appell”’ it can only be 
said, that it has probably not improved 
in quality since John Trevelyan got 
its ‘‘ graffes from Brentmarch.”’ It is 
not uncommon, however, for different 
varieties of fruit to pass under the same 
appellation; like some of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, who, various as their 
characters might be, were all called 
Pharaoh. Nothing but full and precise 
descriptions will enable us to recognise 
or distinguish the different kinds; but 
if the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
and the Glass apple, should be met with 
three hundred years hence, the pomolo- 
gist of that day will not be wholly ata 
loss to know what sort of fruit the 
Glass apple of the present age is, 
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APPLES. | juicy ; inclined to mealiness when kept 
a few weeks. 


Golden Russet. 


Size.—2 2-10 in. long; 2 7-10 in. 
wide. 

Form.—Rather smaller at the sum- 
mit; moderately flattened at the ends. 

Pulp.—Very tender, juicy, yellow- 
ish white. 

Color.—Deep yellow, with brown 
and russet clouds; or wholly brown 
and russet. 

Surface.— Nearly dull; roughened 
by the confluent lineoles; dots hardly 
discoverable. 

Flavor.—Sweet and delicious. 

Stem.—Slender; half to one inch 
long, reaching a considerable distance 
beyond the verge. 

Eye.—In a rather contracted cavity ; 
closed. 

Ripens in the tenth month. 

It is one of our best apples, and 
keeps well through the winter. 


Caen, or Kaighn. 


Size.—3 1-4 in. long; 3 1-2 wide. 

Form.—Globular; flattened at the 
base; somewhat so at the summit. 

Pulp.—Hard or firm, juicy, whitish, 

Flavor.—Sub-acid ; pleasant. 

Surface.—Ridgy or uneven; dots 
few, light colored; reflective. 

Color.—Suffused red, (scarlet.) 

Stem.—One-fourth inch long ; very 
deeply sunk. 

ELye.—In a deep, narrow cavity ; 
closed. 

The seed cavities of this apple are) 
large. ‘The apple is not common here, 
and I am not able to say any thing of 
its properties as a keeping apple, pe- 
riod of maturity, &c. 

My chief object, however, as already 
stated, is to characterize the apple, and 
the foregoing description is perhaps 
sufficiently discriminative. 


Kirkbridge. 


Size.—3 in. long; 2 3-4 in. wide. 
Form.—Suddenly contracted at the 


summit, and forming a nose ; otherwise 
rounded, 


| Color.—Clear yellow. 
| Surface.—Smooth, reflective ; searce- 
ly any dots. 

Flavor.—S weet. 

Stem.—Seven-tenths in. long; even 
with the verge; in a narrow cavity. 

Eye.—In a small, shallow cavity ; 
closed, 

Ripens in seventh and eighth months. 

A very fragrant apple. It is not yet 
much cultivated in this district. As an 
early fruit of a pleasant flavor, it de- 
serves a more extensive introduction 
into our orchards; but, as it does not 
keep long, many trees would not be 
desirable. In a young orchard of 
twenty or thirty varieties, none bore 
fruit so early as the Kirkbridge, the 
Golden Russet, and the Michael Henry 
Pippin; all of which matured a few 
apples five years from the time of 
grafting; and one tree of the Golden 
Russet produced fruit at four years 
from grafting. 


—ee 





Our orchards this year are rather 
scantily supplied with fruit. Perhaps 
there may be apples in sufficient quan- 
tity for the wants of the neighborhood. 
Peaches are very scarce; cherries were 
abundant; and the pear trees are full 
of fruit; the plum trees are nearly 
barren this season. Last year, (1842,) 
we had a profusion of apples; afew 
plums and early pears, (late pears were 
more productive;) and no _ cherries. 
We had also scarely any peaches last 
‘season; indeed, our peach orchards 
have been for several years past in a 
‘decaying condition, apparently from 
old age; and much fruit cannot again 
be expected from them. It behooves 
our farmers to renew their peach or- 
chards speedily, or one of our most de- 
licious fruits will soon be exceedingly 
rare. J. T. P. 

Richmond, Indiana. 
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Save roun Asuxs.—All kinds of grasses 
contain a large quantity of acid silicate of pot- 
ash. If a meadow be strewed with your wood 
ashes, even after soap has been made from them, 





Pulp.—White, tender, moderately 








| the grass will grow more luxuriantly. Try it. 
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Sheep in the West. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


I wish now to notice the several 
facts, which experience in the keeping 
of this flock has fully established. Ist. 
The finest wool can be grown without 
fear of deterioration, the sheep pastur- 
ing on the prairies in the summer, and 
subsisting upon hay, oats, and corn, in 
the winter. 2d. That, by the use of 
rams of the first quality, wool equal in 
every respect to the fleece of the parent 
ram will be obtained from his progeny 
in the third and fourth generation, if 
bred from common country ewes. 3d. 
That the bulky and cheap productions 
of the soil—as hay, oats, aud corn— 
are more profitably disposed of when 
converted into wool than they can be in 
any other way. 4th. That the wool- 
growers of the prairies may furnish 
themselves with a native stock of fine 
woolled sheep completely acclimated, 
and of hardy constitution, within the 
limits of their own district, without in- 
curring the risk of loss and expense in 
transportation, as they necessarily must 
from purchasing their breeding sheep 
from distant states and mountainous 
districts. ‘The last consideration is 
perhaps of more importance than any 
other. 

It has occurred not unfrequently that 
a person desirous of improving his 
stock of sheep has sent to New York 
or Vermont for bucks at from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars original cost each, 
and after all the expenses of transporta- 
tion, finds his hopes disappointed by 
the death of the animal, from change 
of soil, climate, or pasturage. ‘This in- 
convenience is now in a great measure 
obviated, by the existence of the Ed- 
wards county flocks, Mr. Flowers hav- 
ing done for Illinois what the monarchs 
of Europe have done for their respective 
kingdoms, by acclimating the valuable 
races of fine woolled sheep, and ren- 
dering them of easy access for public 
use. The flocks of Mr. Cockerell, of 


Nashville, of pure Saxon origin, is 
another source from which western 
shepherds may find great assistance. 











Not having, had an opportunity of in. 
specting this flock, I cannot give its 
more minute characteristics, as [ 
should otherwise do. It bears a high 
reputation for fineness of fleece. 

I heard of flocks being established in 
the vicinity of Harmony,a place where 
winter provision may be procured ata 
cheap rate, and sufficiently near to [lli- 
nois to allow of the flocks being pas- 
tured there in the summer season. [| 
visited Mr. Green’s flock, in this vicini- 
ty; it was composed of some of Mr, 
Flowers’ fine woolled stock, some 


}common country ewes, and some high 


crossed Leicester ewes; the whole 
having lambs by fine woolled bucks, 
Mr. Green informed me, that the Meri- 
noes were the hardiest, the country 
isheep next, and the Leicesters were 
‘far the most tender. Mr. Richard 
‘Owen, who has a flock also, composed 





| of the same varieties, gave similar tes- 


timony as to the hardiness of the Me- 
rinoes, and the comparative tenderness 
of the Leicesters. 

Mr. John Cooper continues in the 
Merino breed which he obtained from 
the German Harmonites, when they 
left this town many years ago. 

So far as my observation has extend- 
ed, the Merino (particularly those of 
the West) and their crosses are the 
breeds for extensive flocks, that are 
destined to be pastured on the prairies. 

Every breed of sheep should be 
placed on the locality best suited to its 
form and habits. Near the city mar 
kets, where fat lambs and fat mutton 
is in demand, the Southdown, the Lei- 
cester, and the Cotswold, will be found 
to answer. But, when the principal 
profit is to be derived from the fleece, 
the finest wool, and sheep that will 
bear some hardship, are those that will 
answer the best. 

There is a mode pursued in England 
to obtain the best breeds of sheep at 
the cheapest rate, which it may be well 
to notice here. A purchaser agrees 
with the owner of some celebrated 
flocks to take his culled ewes for some 
four or five successive years. ‘Those 
who are not versed in the regular dis 
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position of flocks kept for breeding 
choice animals, may suppose that by 
pursuing this course they would ac- 
quire only a few inferior ewes. It is 
not so. If the owner drafts for sale 
one-fourth part of his ewes every year, 
and the same purchaser becomes pos- 
sessed of every lot for four successive 
years, he is in possession of the whole 
stock of the seller. ‘This is a much 
cheaper mode of acquiring a particular 
breed than by purchasing a few of the 
best ewes at high prices, an experiment 
expensive, and attended with uncertain 
results. ‘The great extension of fine 
woolled flocks must be obtained by 
crossing the common ewes of the coun- 
try with fine woolled rams. The ewes 
will be picked up as they best can—| 
Ohio and Kentucky afford the greatest 
number at the cheapest rate. In the 
selection of the rams, it behooves the 
wool grower to be most attentive. He 
must never loose sight of this well au- 
thenticated fact, that as are the fleeces 
of the bucks, so will be the fleeces of 
the progeny in the third and fourth) 
generation. 

I will next investigate the expense 
of acquiring a fine woolled flock by the 
means of crossing. Supposing the 
bucks to be procured from some flock | 
of known quality. For every hundred 
ewes we will allow three fine bucks, 


) wolves will for a long time exist, and 
their existence, unless counteracted by 
a suitable defence, will operate as a 
check to the rapid increase of flocks. 
That difficulty appears now to be over- 
come by the invention of the wolf-proof 
hurdles. By the aid of this species of 
fencing, the propagation of sheep in 
the best prairies of the West, which 
otherwise must have remained wilder- 
ness for ages, are now susceptible of 
profitable use. ‘The importance of this 
fact must be an apology for lengthening 
this chapter by spreading before my 
readers some of the details of the plan 
proposed for sheep husbandry prairies, 

A section of land can be surrounded 
by the wolf-proof fence for two dollars 
per acre. ‘This enclosure to be subdi- 
vided into four fields of one hundred 
and sixty acres each. ‘Three of the 
fields to be devoted to summer pasture, 
at the rate of three sheep per acre, sus- 
taining fourteen hundred and forty 
sheep; one hundred and sixty acres 
reserved for the cultivation of winter 
food. The security of the sheep in 
these enclosed pastures leaves the shep- 
herd time for the cultivation of their 
winter food; and, with the aid of one 
additional man and boy, he can raise 
enough to sustain the flock during the 
winter season. 





at (say) twenty-five dollars each; these | 
three bucks will answer, if well taken | 
care of, for three years’ service. In 
this way the progeny of the inferior| 
common sheep may be transformed into: 
the finest merinoes, at a cost of not 
more than one dollar per head. In 
every approach towards perfection the 
Operation is almost equally profitable. | 
The first crop nearly doubles the quali-| 
ty of wool; as each cross increases 
in fineness, it slightly diminishes in 
weight, until the third or fourth cross 
yield the same weight of fleece as the 
common sheep, but of quality twice 
the value. 

To the successful introduction of | 
sheep in the prairies, a fence adequate 
to their protection is absolutely neces- 








The fields pastured by the sheep, in 
a year or two, are easily broken up and 
brought into cultivation by a two-horse 
plough, and, after producing two crops 
of corn or other grain, should be laid 
down in blue grass. 

Then will sheep keeping become 
profitable, as it will be only necessary 
to shut up the blue grass pastures in 
the summer to secure the crop of win- 
ter food best of all adapted for sheep, 
without the expense and toil of cultiva- 
tion. ‘Thus, as new enclosures are 
made, the summer pastures of one year 
will become the winter pasture of the 
next; and the flock itself is found to be 
the chief instrument in the farmer’s 
hand of cheap and easy cultivation. 
Sound as I feel assured the basis 
of this speculation to be, there are 





sary. In those boundless regions some 
Vou. 1V.—5* 


many now, hastily collecting flocks in 
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the West doomed to disappointment. | 


All business, to be successfully carried | 
on, requires experience. 

Those who build up their flock from 
small beginnings may acquire their ex- 
perience at small cost. But to capi- 
talists who are about investing large 
amounts in this new field of enterprise, 
(and, | am bold to say, there is none 
which offers such solid and lasting ad- 
vantages,) | would add one word of 
caution. It is—in whatever region 
they may decide upon as the field of 
their operations, to be sure to select 
some one to manage the concern, prac- 
tically acquainted with the business it- 
self, and the local difficulties with 
which it may be obstructed. 

Yours, &e. A. RANDALL. 





From the Louisville Journal. 


Education for the Farmer. 


We commend the following remarks 
to the attention of our agricultural 
friends. ‘The importance of botanical 
knowledge to the farmer can scarcely 


be exaggerated, and it is set forth by | 
the Rev. Mr. Bachman with great clear- | 


ness, But the agriculturists should not 
only think right, but act right on the 
subject: they should require a thorough 
capacity for imparting botanical know- 
ledge on the part of the teachers of their 


children, and none others should be em- | 


ployed. But how can they expect such 
instruction, when they will pay a high- 
er price for mauling rails than for the 
proper teaching of their children? ‘The 
‘*bone and sinew” of the land should 
look to this matter. 

The best works that we know, for 
conveying instruction to the farmer on 
this subject, are Messrs. Lineoln’s, 
Gray’s, and Eaton’s treatises on bota- 
hy. ' But we give way to the forcible 
remarks of the Rev. J. Bachman :— 


Botany appiiep To Acnicutture.—The 
next study which is very imporiant in an agri- 
eultaral school, is Botany, in the broad sense 
of the term, which includes not only te names 
and systematic arrangement of plants, but their 
properties and uses. ‘The world is infinitely 


more indebted to science for the intreduction 
of those productions which nilnister to the com- 


fort, the wealth, and power of man, than men 


are generally disposed to allow. For the in. 
| troduction of nearly every grain, vegetable, 
fruit, and flower, that minister to the support, 
comfort, or pleasure of man, we are indebted, 
first to the botanist for its introduction, and 
afterwards to the scientific culturist for its im. 
provement, The seeds of our valuable plants 
were collected by the botanists, often at the 
risk of life, in wild, distant regions. Wheat, 
barley, rye, rice, the potato, cottun, the ground- 
nut, &c., are all the productions of distant 
lands, where the world is, in most cases, lying 
in barbarism. But we are as much indebted 
for the improvement of plants to the scientific 
cultivator as we are to the botanist that first 
introduced them. 

Such have been the improvements in the 
various varieties of wheat, rye, rice, and barley, 
that botanists themselves are now at a loss to 
designate the original plants from which they 
sprung. The potato, which is now the food 
of millions, had its origin from a bitter root 





‘which grows wild in the mountains of South 
America, and is not larger than a bean, as [ 
| have satisfied myself by examining specimens 
from Montevideo. 


It was never used as food 
in that country, till, by scientific culture in 
Europe, where varieties were produced from 
the seed, it had become so improved, that it 
has now been sent back to its native soil, to 
prove a blessing to the barbarians that hitherto 
were unacquainted with its value, The carrot 
originated from a wild and pvisonous plant, 
growing on the rocky clifts of England. The 
acrid and disagreeable apium graveolens has 
been transformed into delicious celery. The 
wild cabbage, (d6rassica oleracea,) a plant not 
weighing half an ounce, has been improved 
into cabbages whose leaves alone weigh many 
pounds, and into the cauliflower, the most deli- 
cious of vegetables. Our fine Swedish turnips 
have been produced, by improved culture, from 
the (drassica rapus) common and worthless 
rape ; as has our fine turnip descended from 
the turnip rape, (brassica rapa,) which, in its 
wild state, is small, fibrous, bitter, and wholly 
unfit for use, 

The same may be said of our fruits. The 
bitter wild crab of Europe is the origin of our 
apples. And the wild pear, (which I saw in 
the forests of Hungary, not larger than a mus- 
ket ball, and as acrid as the unripe persimmon,) 
has, by long and scientific culture, produced 
our delicious pear. 

There is another advantage which the planter 


|| would derive from a moderate share of botanical 


knowledge. He would not be so frequently 
‘imposed on, by having seeds of plants palmed 
on him as new species of inestimable value, 
which would subsequently prove some common 





‘worthless weed. ‘The cunning Italian has 
chuckled over the oft-repeated boax he played 
on the Americans, who siezed with avidity om, 
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and paid an exhorbitant price for, the seed of 
the Italian mulberry, labelled morus multicaulis. 
The famous Florida coffee was sent to the seed 
stores in Charleston, as anewly discovered spe- 
cies, that would soon shut up the coffee trade 
of Havana and Mocha, . High prices were 
paid for the seed, acres were planted by the 
farmer, and magnificent results were anticipated. 
A single glance of the botanist detected in it a 
troublesome and worthless weed, (cassia occi- 
dentalis,) growing in most of our plantations 
in Carolina; which the hoe of the servant had 
long been engaged in destroying, but which 
the simplicity of his master was now requiring 
him to replant, as of infinitely more value than 
cotton or corn, For the want of this botanical 
knowledge, ludicrous and sometimes mortifying 
mistakes have occurred, where no blame could 
be attached to the vender of the seeds or plants, 
but were simply occasioned by an ignorance 
of botany in the purchaser. J have seen many 
American plants that have been ordered from 
Paris and London by our florists, with no 
higher recommendation than the exhorbitant 
prices marked on the catalogue. And, when 
these plants were received, their new owners 
were not a little surprised to find that they had 
imported azelias, rhododendrons, lobelias, kal- 
mias, bignonias, and magnolias, which they 
could have obtained by cart-loads in their own 
woods, Some fifteen or twenty years ago, my 
esteemed neighbor, James Nicholson, obtained 
from Missouri the seed of a grass, on which 
the wild cattle and buffalo were said to feed 
and thrive. He disseminated the seed among 
his friends, who cultivated it under the name 
of Lewis and Clarke’s grass. Among the rest, 
I sowed a bed of it in my garden, where I had 
for many years been making experiments on 
some European grasses. ‘he plants came to 
maturity, and I was not a little surprised to find 
the far-famed Lewis and Clarke's grass to be an 
old and well known European species—the 
meadow soft grass, (holews lanatus,) which I 
already possessed, The soil in which it was 
sowed was not probably suited to its growth, 
and I finally regarded it as inferior to the blue 
grass, (dactu/us glomerata,) to which I have 
given the preference as a winter grass. 

I made allusions to these experiments in the 
October number of the Southern Agriculturist 
of 1834, page 520, of which I was the tempo- 
rary Editor, during the absence of the friend 
who so ably conducted it. Recently, a distin- 
guished agriculturist in Europe sent to me for 
some of the far-famed muskeet grass, from 
Texas, of which I had heard a favorable notice 
from some of my friends, but had overlooked 
the printed accounts. The seeds were accord- 
ingly obtained from Columbia. _I hesitated in 
sending them immediately, inasmuch as I sus- 
pected in them an old and familiar acquaintance, 
which, on being forwarded to Europe, would 
be like sending “coals to Newcastle.” An 
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imperfect specimen of the mature plant, kindly 
sent by my friend, Joseph O’Hear, tendered it 
quite certain that I had once more, under a 
new name, obtained the holcus lanatus, the 
famous Lewis and Clarke’s grass of Mr. James 
Nicholson, described by Linnzus, Curtis, Schre- 
ber, Knapp, and a whole host of European 
botanists ; a native of the woods and fields of 
Europe, experimented on by agriculturists, and 
supposed less valuable than many other grasses 
in cultivation ; introduced into New England 
by our pilgrim forefathers, and carried by mi- 
gratory birds to the far West, and all over the 
land. Here now are seeds of a grass that have 
passed through the hands of the most intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and purest men of the State, 
liberally and generously disseminated over the 
country ; and yet sad mistakes have originated 
from a want of botanical knowledge. The 
grass, I trust, may yet prove as beneficial to 
the State as the most sanguine could desire, 
That which is unsuited to one soil and climate 
may be admirably adapted to another. But 
had those who imported and disseminated the 
seed possessed a small share of scientific 
knowledge, they might have been instructed 
by the experiments made on it for a century 
past, in Europe and America, and obtained it 
far short of ‘'exas—even in many of their own 
fields and gardens. J. BACHMAN. 





Cabbage Plants. 


These are usually transplanted from 
the seed beds, and set in rows two or 
three feet apart. They want much 
attention while they are growing, and 
the best gardeners place good wood 
ashes about the plants on the surface 
of the soil. This article, or something 
of this kind, is absolutely necessary in 
all gardens where the cabbage worm 
inhabits. ‘These worms are white, 
and they collect in great numbers 
among the roots, causing what is called 
stump foot in the plant. Frequent 
hoeing is the next best help to the 
voung plant. Never fear to stir the 
ground well. 





‘TO MANY IRONS IN THE FIRE.’ ’— 
The man who neglects his own busi- 
ness, is busy in making Presidents, or 
attending drinking places, lying about 
public houses—has too many irons in 
the fire. ‘The Legislature should pass 
a special law, making his wife the mas, 
ter of her family. 
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Site and Size of Gardens. 


In the practical science of gardening, the 
first point for deliberation is the selection of a 
site. It is sufficient to remind those who are 
making the choice, that the position of those 
regions, which all antiquity conceded to be the 
source of the noblest fruits and of unequalled 
plants — Media and Persia— was on fertile 
plains, gently declining towards the south, pro- 
tected by mountain ranges on the north, and 
intersected and irrigated by frequent streams. 
‘These may safely be taken as models, whether 
our plats are measured in square feet or acres, 
In most cases, an aspect more northern would 
not be positively objectionable, Provided the 
limits will permit, a variety will of course be 
secured, and a consequent continuance of 
bloom beyond that allowed by a single expo- 
sure. The Romans, in this whole matter of 
location, were extremely fastidious. What 
shall we, who often place our gardens not only 
out of sight, but behind the stable-yard, because 
there perhaps is a patch of unappropriated soil, 
think of the enthusiasm of Pliny, who was so 
passionately fond of his gardens, at the Villa 
Leurentia, that he contrived to see some part 
of them from every apartment in the buildings, 
even while he was bathing, and when he re- 
clined ; for his couch was so placed as to give 
one view at the head, another at the foot, and 
another at the back. “If you have a country- 
seat left you by an ancestor,” said Varro, “ in 
an ill air or upon an ill soil, sell it and buy 
another ; sell it for anything rather than live 
upon it.” 

A capital error of Americans is the neglect 


of arboriculture in connection with floriculture. | 


There has been only one attempt at what is 
technically called arboretum, this side the seas ; 
and ordinary residences are most shamefully 
naked. Foliage produced here with the great- 
est ease is despised, because our territory is 
just clear from a wilderness. A barren is not 
merely left, but often actually created in the 
immediate vicinity of houses, which at a little 
distance are surrounded by luxuriant verdure. 
Dwelling places, instead of enhancing, rather 
interrupt the general beauty of the scenery. 
They are invasions, not improvements, on the 
general freshness of the spot. We are far 
enough from catching the animated admiration 
of Wadsworth, when he is describing those 
“ pastoral farms,” near Tintern Abbey, that are 
‘green to the very door.” We affect the more 
artificial, glaring forms. Hence, to a traveller, 
the wooded intervals between New England 
villages are often more agreeable than the vil- 
lages themselves. If the new settler on the 


frontier is absolutely compelled to make the 
pathway leading to his door, to lie among 
blackened cinders and scorched herbage, let not 
us, in the name of all that is decent, grow con- 
tented with misfortunes that necessity forces 


him to endure. While the English have in- 
troduced, within a century, thirteen or fourteen 
hundred foreign species of forest trees among 
their native growth, we have been laying our 
uplands open to the sweeps of winds, the wear 
of waters, the blaze of the sun; robbing at 
once the soil of its fertility, the climate of its 
salubrity, and the sense of beauty of its en- 
nobling gratification. We shall yet find our- 
selves emulating the Irish nobility, whose 
“mansion and park” are sometimes found to 
amount to a naked house, in a naked grass field 
surrounded by a stone wall. ‘The leisure mo- 
| ments of a few spring mornings devoted to the 
transplanting of trees, indigenous and exotic, 





were most humanely spent, whether one would 
inhale the fragrance of their blossoms, refresh 
|himself by their shade, taste the fruit of their 
boughs, or listen to the birds’ voices, * that 
sing among the branches.”” Those moments 
| would carry grateful blessings, beyond the nar- 
_row circle of selfish interests, to children and 
successors. The plainest dwelling, brown and 
mossy, if it have old elms waving over it, and 
clambering honeysuckles about its windows, 
is venerable and homelike. The prim, upright 
affair, that breaks all alone the monotony of 
a sandy level, looks impertinent and stiff with 
its paints, mahogany, and window blinds. As 
soon as possible, too, we hope we shall ex- 
change some of our fences of bare white rails, 
for hedges of the various thorns, or at least 
cover them with holly and juniper. 

The size of gardens will of course vary with 
fortune and opportunity. Sir William ‘Temple 
recommends to English noblemen from four to 
eight acres. These dimensions would include 
the artificial heath, for which some of the 
British gardeners have a decided fancy. With 
us, rural gardens in must cases can hardly ex- 
ceed one or two acres, often but a single rood, 
|and sometimes but a few rods. It is only to be 
| remembered, that when the extent is limited, 

the form should be somewhat regular, and have 
-as few lines of circumference as may be. 











| Squares are better than polygons, and perhaps 


ovals better than squares, though on this point 
opinions differ. If the eye takes in the whole 
outline at one view, the boundary should be 
such as to satisfy. A larger enclosure, where 
the sight ranges indefinitely, will admit a more 
irregular shape. If we adopt, as is most profita- 
ble, the smaller style, we have before us the fine 
/examples of Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Brus 
‘sels. Now, however, when the cities of the 
New World are young, and the towns of the 
interior not densely occupied, is a time more 
| favorable than any later period can be, fot 

making liberal appropriations of land for publie 
‘purposes, The subject of figure and boundary 
| just referred to, merits especial study. Easy, 
‘graceful, flowing lines, are among the most es 
sential elements of a beautiful landscape. We 








have seen two contrasted representations of & 
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country residence, in both of which the generat 
features are the same. In one, however, the 
stiff, angular avenue, and awkward fences, 
make the whole piece dry and harsh. In the 
other, the curved walks and correspunding dis- 

sition of shrubbery give an air of neatness 
and elegance. ‘The chanye itself, from the first 
to the last, is slight; the effect is wholly of an 
opposite kind.— Christian Examiner. 





The Irish Lemon and the Tobacco 
Worm. 


The Irish potato has become one of the prin- | 
cipal articles of export from this vicinity ; they 








generally succeed best when planted froin the 
middle to the last of June, and of course are | 
now in the height of their growing season. | 
The crop stood badly, and promised a light | 
yield at best ; and, to make a bad matter worse, | 
inuvumerable hosts of tobacco worms have at- | 
tacke, the vines, and in many large fields have | 
utterly stripped them of their foliage ; in others, | 
about one half of the hills are stripped, and the | 
worms increasing in number and size daily. 
Their ravages equal the army worm in its best 
days. 

Yesterday, as I passed through Union town- | 
ship, I saw large fields that presented the ap-, 
pearance of stubble—scarcely a green leaf left, 
and the poor innocent things traveling in every 
direction, hunting for better pasture, and bor- 
dering on a state of starvation. Large flocks | 
of the feathered trives by day, and foxes and | 
their kindred spirits by night, resort to the 
ficlds to satiate their greedy appetites, And 
still they increase in number and magnitude ; 
sone of them measure four inches in length, | 
by one and three-fourths in diameter, and still | 
eat more greedily than ever, I have pulled up| 
and examined a great many hills; the tubers 
are about the size of quails’ eggs, and from 
that down, and the stalks actually perishing. 
Yours, with much pleasure, 

H, N. GILLET, 


Evergreens, Quaker Bottom, L. C.. Ohio. 
September Sih, 1843, 
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From the Cultivator. 
Valuable Table. 


Messus. Gartornpy & Tucker:—A few 
days ago [ was much in want of some dry 
measures of capacity. as | have often been be- 
fore ; but this circumstance had never Jed me 
till then to think of the vast numbers of house 
keepers, especially farmers, who suffer incon- 
Venience from the same cause; in fact, I do 
not believe that I should err in rating them at 
ninety-nine in every hundred, Why they con- 
tinue to do so they themselves can best tell ; 





an acceptable service by publishing a list of 
boxes in a square form, which I made out for 
my own use, to contain the following quantities, 
to wit :—a barrel, half barrel, bushel, half bush- 
el, peck, half peck, gallon, half gallon, and 
quart. The square shape was preferred, as 
being far easier, both to make and to calculate, 
and the list was immediately sent to my friend 
Mr. Ruffin, editor of the Farmer’s Register. 
But, as many read your Cultivator who never 
see his paper, | now send the same statement 
to you, that you may publish it, if you think it 
may be useful. A similar table is not to be 
found in any book that I have ever seen; al- 
though it is perfectly obvious to every body 
that it is much wanted. The advantage of 
buyers especially, would be considerable ; for 
they could always ascertain whether they re- 
ceived their proper quantity of any thing sold 
by dry measure, if they would only carry the 
table in their memories, or on a memorandum, 
together with a small rule in their pockets, 





TABLE, 


A box 24 inches long by 16 wide, and 28 in, 
deep, will contain a barrel, or 10,725 cubic in. 

A box 24 inches long by 16 wide, and 14 
in. deep, will contain a half barrel, or 5,376 
cubic inches, 

A box 16 inches long by 16 8-10 wide, and 
8 in. deep, will contain a bushel, or 2,150 4-10 
cubic inches, 

A box 12 inches long by 11 2-10 wide, and 
8 in. deep, will contain a half bushel, or 1,075 
2-10 cubic inches, 

A box 8 inches long by 8 4-10 wide, and 8 
in. deep, will contain one peck, or 537 6-10 
cubic inches, 

A box 8 inches long by 8 wide, and 4 2-10 
deep, will contain a half peck, or 268 8-10 
cubic inches, 

A box 7 inches long by 4 wide, and 4 8-10 
in, deep, will contain a half gallon, or 134 4-10 
cubic inches. 

A box 4 inches long by 4 wide, and 4 2-10 
in. deep, will contain one quart, or 67 2-10 
cubic inches. 

These measures all come within a small 
fraction of a cubic inch of being perfectly accu- 
rate, as near, indeed, as any measures of capa- 
city have ever yet been made for common use ; 
the difficulty of making them with absolute ex- 
actness has never yet been overcome. 

In addition, gentlemen, to the motive already 
stated for making this communication to you, I 
offer it as some small return for the instruction 
and entertainment which I have already re- 
ceived from your highly useful paper; and beg 
you to uccept my very sincere wishes for its 
future prosperity. 

I remain, gentlemen, very respectfully, your 








but it occurred to me that I might render them 


obedient servant. JAMES M. GARNET, 
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Southern Tour.--No. 2. 


Mr. AFFLECK, 

My Dear Sir:—I continue an ac- 
count of my tour, as promised. I con- 
cluded my last letter by my arrival at 
Jackson. Considerable political and 
other excitement was on the tapis 
while I was there, and the trial of 
Graves at its busiest; but, as political 
matter was not my theme, I was not 
long in getting on my journey. 

I was much pleased with the local 
situation of Jackson, and also with an 
act of polite civility I met with from 
the gentleman, whose name [ did not 
learn, at the rail-road depot at that 
place. I had left a book behind me, at 
Vicksburg, which I had written to 
Mr. Woodman to forward to me to Dr. 
Philips’. I, however, left the Dr.’s 
before its arrival, and called at Edwards’ 
depot, explaining to the clerk that I had 
gone on to Jackson, and requesting him 
to forward it tome. On my arrival, I 
found my book, which was delivered 
to me without charge. 1 feel bound to 
record this, not only from the gentle- 
manly way in which it was done, but 
also feeling it due from me to bear tes- 
timony to the promptness and exact- 
ness with which business is transacted 
on this road. 

I was sorry to find Mr. Elliott on a 
sick bed, and was disappointed in con- 
sequence—not seeing his stock. I left 
Jackson on the 25th, afternoon, for 
Canton. The road was rough and un- 
pleasant; and I was entirely precluded 
from making any agricultural notes 
from the weather, which was boisterous 
and cold in the extreme, and by the 
time I had been one hour on the road 
I found myself in one of the most se- 
vere snow storms | ever remember to 
have been out in.—-This was the 25th 
of March. What made it particularly 
disagreeable, was that it drove with such 
violence directly into my face that I 
could scarcely hold up my head; filling 
my pockets and clothes with snow, and 
making me wet through. It was late 


in the evening when I got to my jour- 
ney’s 


end. 


Hy 








_ 


You cannot have forgotten our once 
being in Kentucky, where the horse 
we drove, after taking us a long jour- 


ney, was also rode all night. I had 
here a repetition of this. ‘Some scoun- 
drel rode my horse all night, entirely 
broke him down, and sprained his 
shoulder. I did not discover the extent 
of the injury he had received till to. 
wards noon next day, when he entirely 
gave out. I got to a very comfortable 
house, the residence of Mr. Taylor, of 
Richland, Holmes county. I was much 
pleased with this part of the country; 
through the whole of this section, the 
land is very superior to any I had yet 
passed through, and the cultivation, | 
think, better than any I had seen in 
Mississippi. There are many good 
plantations all through this region. In 
the afternoon of this day, I passed 
through the Big Black Swamp, anda 
more dismal place it is impossible to 
imagine, as its name explains to those 
versed in such scenes. The distance 
through the swamp is between two and 
three miles; and, but for the corderoy 
road made through it, (I believe by the 
State,) would be a picture of perfect 
desolation. This swamp, from the 
best information I could collect, has an 
average breadth of from two to sixteen 
miles, and is about two hundred and 
fifty miles in length. As the country 
around has become settled, the whole 
of the fera natura have been driven to 
this place as their abode; and many 
accidents have occasionally happened 
to individuals, whose fate it has been 
to cross the path of some straggling 
panther in quest of food. Of thesel 
had some terrific accounts. 

The next day being Sunday, I rested 
at Mr. ‘Taylor’s. On Monday mom. 
ing, my horse being too lame to ride, I 
borrowed a colt of Dr. Patterson—a 
son-in-law of Mr. Taylor—to go 
Lexington, where I had business, as you 
know, with Mr, Cook, of that place. 
Besides Berkshires, Mr. Cook has one 
of the best Durham bulls I found i 
Mississippi. He has awakened up the 
whole of his neighborhood on the sub 
ject of improvement. 
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I saw small flocks of good native 
sheep through this portion of the coun- 
trv. My route from here lay direct 
east. I egain crossed the Big Black 
Swamp, at Conn’s ferry, on my way 
to Kosiosko. ‘The whole of this coun- 
try is well adapted to sheep raising and 
may be purchased at twenty-five cents 
per acre. The present difficulty is, the 
extreme distance from a market, which 
will prevent entirely this land being 
sought after. 

My next day’s ride, was from Kosi- 
osko to Louisville, through precisely 
the same sort of country as the day be- 


rolling country, but covered principally 
with scrub oak and pine; the land 
poor, but, on the whole, possessing a 
pleasant and park-like appearance, from 
the fact of there not being a particle of 
under-brush to obstruct the sight for 
miles. In part of this day’s travel, I 
found the woods and grass were on fire 
for a considerable distance, and 1 had to 
gallop hard to get out of the way of it. 

From Louisville, | took the road to 
Columbus; the first fifteen miles of 
which is over a hilly, sandy country, 
but in some parts tolerably well watered, 
and more settled than my previous 
route. At Louisville, there seemed a 
disposition for improvement, and en- 
quiries were made of me upon the sub- 
ject of Berkshires. I this day passed | 
a farm, the owner of which had several 
good Berkshires, and the sight I assure | 
you was a relief to me, and made me 
feel as though I was again verging 
upon civilization! I came suddenly 
this day, at the top of a hill, to an 
opening in the woods, where I imagine | 
I could see fifty miles. ‘This had a 
cheering effect on me, having rode as 
many miles as I had, entirely in the 
woods. I slept this night at Mr. 
Moore’s. He is the owner of a good 
stud horse. 

From here to Louisville is eighteen 
miles, but such a road it is impossible 
toimagine. ‘Ten miles of it is corde- 
roy, the rest over a wet prairie. As 
luck would have it, it rained incessant- 


that part of the world) the whole night. 
The streams and waters were out in all 
directions, and swept off most of the 
bridges formed on the corderoy, making 
it dangerous traveling. Fortunately, I 
here fell in company with a person 
driving seven head of cattle to Colum- 
bus, who was well acquainted with the 
road; and we started after breakfast 
together. ‘The first creek we came to, 
the bridge was entirely gone, and we 
determined to ride through it. By 
way of feeling our depth, we drove the 
cattle in first, and found it about half 
way up the horses’ sides, but the cur- 
rent running so strong that it was with 
difficulty they could keep their feet. 
One of the cattle was carried off the 
jroad, and swam about two hundred 
yards before it could get out of the 
stream. What made it more dangerous, 
was the probability of our horses get- 
ting their feet between the rails that 
formed the road, and getting locked 
between them. 

The wet prairie that I speak of was 
about eight miles over. Our horses 
sunk nearly to their knees every step 
they took, the whole distance, though 
in some places they were nearly belly 
deep. After crossing the prairie, we 
again took to the corderoy. We had 
to dismount and replace every bridge 
the whole distance; and I, as well as 
my horse, was entirely covered with 
mud. In the afternoon, we crossed 
the Tombigbee, two miles above Co- 
lumbus, at a place called Westport, 
and in going into the town crossed an- 
other creek which we had to ford, the 
bridge being entirely destroyed. 

We passed several waggons, some of 
them completely stuck fast; and I 
could not help noticing the stoical in- 
difference with which one man in par- 
ticular looked upon his fate, when he 
found that his horses really could not 
move his waggon out of the hole it had 
got into. He coolly took them away 
from it and fed them, consoling himself 
that no other waggon could pass till his 
was removed, and that the first team 
that came along must of necessity help 














ly, (and, as you know, it can rain in 


him out or stop too. 
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The Tombigbee is a fine river, and 





navigable from here to Mobile, though | 


I believe boats do not run up beyond | 
this point. It is here that all the cotton | 
grown through this region is shippec 
for market. The town of Columbus 
stands on a high hill; and, as far as I | 
could ascertain, is said to be in a thriv- 
ing condition. 

When I look back upon the last 
day’s ride, I consider myself fortunate 


that I got through without accident; | 


and, although it was tedious and fa- 
tiguing at the time, I would not have 
missed seeing it upon any account; as | 
I look upon this—to be called a road— 


as one of the curiosities of my trip. 
C. F. 














The subject of our engraving isa Merino 
Ram, the property of Mr. E. R. Glenn, of 
Springdale, Hamilton co., Ohio. Mr. Glenn 
is well known among us as a spirited and sci- 
entific farmer, and has been, for the last year, 
Recording Secretary of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, into which honorary 
office he was at our late meeting again unani- 
mously elected. There are few men through 
this region who have and are yet paying more 
attention to the breeding of fine stock. The 
depression of the times has had no effect upon 
the action of our friend, whose energies in the 
good cause are not to be obstructed by ordina- 
ry events. Mr. G. has a few fine sheep, hogs, 
and Durhams, that are worth the attention of 
those fond of seeing fine animals. 





jariee from it, so that there seems to be no 

excuse for having voung ungrafted trees in 

joerc whose fruit is nearly worthless, 
With regard to cutting scions [ follow 


| Forsyth’s directions, that is, take the shoots ° 


‘of the former year’s growth from healthy 


' fruitful trees, and prefer those from latteral 


|or horizontal branches to those of strong 
|perpendicular shoots; they may be taken 
‘from the tree at any time, from December 
| to April, and kept in the cellar, putting the 
‘ends an inch or two in damp earth. Of 
| stocks, those raised from seed are preterable 
|—suckers from the roots of trees are worth- 
‘less, as they run to wood and produce 
suckers, and when grafted are dwarfish, 
seldom attaining a large size. Grafting may 
be performed with some success at many 
different seasons, yet like many other things 
there is a proper time for it. I have set 
scions in every week from the first of 
March to the first of June; some of them 
grew of each period, but by far the most 
of those which were inserted after the sap 
began to flow freely. [rom the middle of 
April to the middle of May, I consider the 
most proper time. I once set a few scions 
in January, two of which grew and are now 
in a healthy condition. I knew an instance 
where quite a number were inserted in July 
with good success. Cobbett, in his Ameri- 
ean Gardener, says, “Il have seen an Ameri- 
can negro sitting by a hot six plate stove, 
grafing apple trees in the month of January, 
and putting them away in his cave, to be 
brought out and planted in April.” He fur- 
ther says, it is his opinion, that the work 
may be done at any time between October 
and May, and not sure it might not be per- 
formed all summer long. Among the many 
methods, that of cleft grafting, I think as 
good as any, being easily performed, and 
will answer all common purposes. The 





From the Maine Farmer. 


Grafting. 


‘composition which I make use of is mixed 


in the following proportions,—four pounds 


t 





There is a great revolution taking place|| rosin, two pounds beeswax, and one pound 


at present with regard to fruit grafting and | 

lanting, and it appears to be the order of 
the day. The object now is not how much | 
only, but how good fruit alsocan be grown. 
The nurseries are filled with first rate vari- 
eties of fruit trees; and farmers and others 
are with a laudable spirit, availing them- 
selves of the benefit of it. When grafting 
or planting, the labor is no more for a good 
variety than a bad one, but the result at the 
end of a few years is widely different. 
Scions of good varieties may be obtained 
in any neighborhood without expense, and 
the more rare kinds of the nurseries for a 
trifling sum, and the cost of grafting but 


of lard. This I prefer, after trying these 
articles in various proportions ; it will work 
| without warming in any weather suitable 
for grafting, will stand the heat of the sun, 
|and yield readily to the growth of the scion. 
The ingredients, after being melted and 
well stirred together, are turned into cold 
water, and drawn like shoemakers’ wax.— 
There has been much said and written 
against using the composition instead of 
the grafting clay. Many argue that It 
injures the growth of the scion, and is oth- 
erwise detrimental, but as far as my eX 
perience extends I am decidedly in favor 
of the composition, having used it to some 








little compared with the benefits which 


| extent for five years. I have not been able 
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to discover the least injury to the tree or 
scion ; its superiority to the grafting clay, 
. consists in less labor in the operations of 
grafting, a more rapid and vigorous growth 
of the scion, and less failure of their living. 
I have been informed by a person who has 
been extensively engaged in grafting for 
twenty years, and made constant use of the 
composition, that he considers it a great 
improvement in the business; and I can 
testify to his skill and good success in his 
operations. An experienced nursery man 
of my acquaintance, has within a few years, 
rejected the clay for this composition. 


Vv. He 





From the Maine Cultivator. 
Lambs. 


Many farmers are averse to having their 
Jambs come early in consequence of a 
belief that the sheep are thereby liable to 
be rendered poor. ‘I‘his is a mistake. It is 
not the early lambing of the animals, that 
renders them weak and debilitated, but on 
the contrary, the lack of suitable attention 
and want of food.—Last season we had a 


flock of fifteen sheep, which were kept by | 


themselves, and each one of which had 
reared a lamb, although some of them had 
young as early as the last of December, and 
the remainder of the flock before the mid- 
dle of the subsequent month. It may be 
worthy of remark that these sheep, both he- 
fore and after lambing, were supplied with 
no other hay than sorrel—a description not 
generally very highly esteemed, but which 
we are confident, both from our own expe- 
rience, and the recommendations it has re- 
ceived from those whose experience in feed- 
ing it out entitles their opinions to regard, 


has been valued far below its real worth. | 


One important reason why sheep so fre- 


quently disappoint their owners’ expecta-. 


tions, when lambing early, is the closeness 
with which they are sometimes confined, 
and the large numbers that are crowded in 
asingle fold. These evils, with the total 
destitution of water, carry off thousands, 
annually, young and old. 

No animal is more essentially benefited 
by a liberal supply of water than the sheep. 
When near their yards, they resort to it as 
frequently, and to appearance, partake of it 
as greedily as the cow or ox. ‘There are 
but few animals that will do betier upon 
the expense of extra care and keeping do- 
ring winter, than the sheep. Roots of all 
kinds, particularly turnips, are highly bene- 
ficial, not only by obviating the bad con- 
Sequences frequently resulting from confine- 
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ment, during along period, to dry and 
unsucculent keep, but aiso by promoting a 
bountiful supply of milk while nursing 
their lambs. 

It will also be cheaper to feed partially 
on roots, than to confine them exclusively 
to hay, or hay and grain, as is now the 
practice with some farmers, who have not 
as yet practically familiarized themselves 
with the advantages resulting from a diet 


‘composed of these articles, in connection 


with roots. Apples also are an excellent 
feed for sheep. If taken into the cellar as 
soon as the weather becomes sufficiently 
severe to threaten them with frost, and 


| kept during the winter in some place where 
| not too much exposed to cold and moisture, 
|| they may be fed, occasionally, to sheep, and 
| especially to those with young, to excellent 
advantage. 
'was fattened on sweet apples, and the 
_handsomest flock of sheep we ever had the 
pleasure of beholding (10 in number) were 
kept wholly as we were informed on apples. 
|The pen in which they were incarcerated 
| was 
‘from the water, but this was no disadvan- 


The best mutton we ever ate 


located at a considerable distance 
tage, it seemed, as the regular supply of 
sueculent food, obviated the possibility 
of their experiencing the slightest inconve- 


'nience from the attacks of thirst. This, 
certainly, is preferable to making the fruit 
|into cider. 
| who have never made trial of the experi- 
| ment, to reduce it at once to the test. 


We would recommend to all 


Ap- 
ples have now come to be almost universal- 
ly regarded as excellent both for hogs and 


| neat catte, and we are certainly very far 


from recognising any valid reasons why 
they may not be appropriated, with equal 


| advantage, in feeding sheep. 


From the New Genesee Farmer, 
Preserving Egg». 


As the season of fresh eggs will soon be 
over, some of our readers may want to 


_know how to preserve a lot for fail and win- 


ter use. ‘l'ake new laid eggs and rub them 


over with lard or butter, then pack them ina 
box, or key, with their small ends down- 
| wards, and set them in acool place. The 


grease stops the pores of the shell, and 
thus excludes the air; and by resting on 
the small end, the yolk is prevented trom 
reaching the shell. An older, but not so 


effectual a method of preserving eggs is 


to pack them, small end downwards, in 
layers of salt, and keep them ina cool 
cellar. 
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From the Farmer’s Journal. 
Raising Fruit Trees from Seeds. 


It is truly astonishing to see what a scar- 
city of fruit trees there is in some parts of 
the country to a large extent, while there 
is a plenty of land excellent for the raising 
of trees, that is overrun with bushes and 
weeds ; and there is time and opportunities 
to raise millions of trees, which are wanted 
where now hundreds cannot be found. In 
some whole states, a good nursery cannot 
be found. 

Upon this subject, we shall give only 
general directions, as we cannot in a 
single article be particular on so many 
heads. 

Land for raising fruit trees should be 
good tillage, neither very wet nor dry. A 
mellow loam is preferable. It should be 
well manured aid ploagived deeply. 

Plum, Peach, Cherry and other stones, 
may be sowed early in fall, when taken 
from the fruit, or any time in the fall. If 
planting be delayed till spring, the stones 
should be buried in the earth in the fall, 
in layers, so as to be easily collected in 
spring, when they should be cracked, if 
this operation has not already taken place, 
and planted out. ‘This should be done 
early, aS those that are cracked, sprout 
immediately after the snow is gone. 

If those kinds of seeds be obtained in the 
winter, ina dry state, soak them some 
hours in water, then cover them in earth, 
a little moist, and in this state keep them 
till spring, then crack and plant them, as 
soon as the ground is dry. 

Apple, Pear and Quince seeds should be 
sowed in the fall, if convenient, as they 
will then be disposed and ready to take an 
early startin the spring. If they are sowed 
in the pomace, it should be beaten up fine, 
and thoroughly mixed with the earth, to 
scatter the seeds, and prevent injury to the 
tender plants, by heat and fermentation. 

Seeds may be separated from the pomace 
by beating it up finely, adding a large quan- 
tity of water, stirring violently, and drain- 
ing off the pomace as the seeds settle to 
the bottom. If dry seeds are obtained when 
it is too late to sow in the fall, they may 
be mixed up with four or five times their 
measure in moist sand or earth, and kept 
in the cellar, or set out where they will 
freeze, and planted out early, before sprout- 
ing. In this case the seeds should be mixed 
up thoroughly with the sand. 

If they are put in a close box and set 
out of door, they will freeze in the winter, 
and keep in a good condition. It would be 
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well to cover the box with snow or boards, 
least the sun shining upon it, in moderate 
weather, dry the sand upon the outside. 

In the spring they should be kept ina 
cool place, and covered with snow or ice 
to keep them cool, lest they sprout early, 
before the ground is dry enough to work 
conveniently. 

We received a large lot of apple seeds 
when the ground was frozen, of course too 
late to sow that season. In the winter we 
mixed them with moist sand, put a part in 
the cellar, and a part out door. They all 
came well, As the spring was wet and 
backward, they began to sprout before 
sowed; but as seasons usually are, they 
can be sowed in good season. 

This showed that it was only necessary 
to keep the seeds moist through the winter, 
or a part of it, that they might vegetate in 
the spring; and that exposure to frost is 
not necessary, as generally supposed. We 
divided a small lot of apple seeds into two 
parts in the winter; one part was moistened, 
mixed with earth, and buried in the cellar, 
to keep them moist. Both lots were sowed 
in the spring. 

Those that were kept moist came well, 
those kept dry did not vegetate. This 
showed what we before supposed, that it 
was necessary to keep apple, pear and 
quince seeds moist through the winter, and 
that exposure to frost was not important. 
We sowed some pear sees in the spring, 
that had been kept dry. We tried experi- 
ments by soaking parts of them in weak 
lye, alcohol, &c, and some were sowed 
without preparation. Not one seed vegeta- 
ted that season. We pulled up the weeds 
carefully without disturbing the ground. 
The next spring the seed came well. 

These experiments show that the effects 
of frost upon seeds are not necessary to 
their vegetation. and that keeping them 
moist through the winter, or a part of it— 
or perhaps from the early part of the spring, 
is important. 

Nurserymen usually sow the seeds ih 
beds, in drills about 15 or 18 inches apart, 
allowing the trees to stand near each other. 
After two years’ grpwth, they are taken up, 
the tap root cut off, and transplanted into 
rows, from three to four feet apart, accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of land, and 
from six to ten inches apart in the row. 
The second year from transplanting, they 
may be budded or grafted. While the trees 
are small, vegetables may be raised between 
the rows. Peach trees are generally budded 
about the tenth or fifteenth of September, 
the first season from the seed, end are not 
transplanted till set in the orchard. 
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garden of 8,8. Jackson. This was one of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society. most attractive and showy things in the ex- 

FIRST FALL EXHIBITION, hibition, and was entirely replenished with 
The first fall exhibition of this Society was thd died tes of x Hyeohons De Ao ® mm 
held, at the Assembly — in this city, on ranged ; the centre being occupied by a splendid 
the 20th and 2\st of September, and far ex-| plant, the Sago palm, belonging to Mr Schnetz, 


ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the and the walls decorated with anchors and cross- 

members, and others interested in its welfare. | , 
es formed of flowers. The o 

We shall endeavor, as far as our feeble efforts | ther parte of the 


y : Nase | room were hung with festoons, hoops, &c., of 
will allow, to give some description of the deco-||  hiiag and other fall Sonam, Ths eadiéiie 
rations of the room, premising, that unique as|| ... handsomely ornamented with a tr 

* < : 
were those decorations, the Committee of Ar- H honpe—the lower festoon being one of Catawba 
rangement found that too short a time had been | 


een | grapes, presented by Mr. Mottier. 
allowed to make the necessary preparation, || © epee ey 4 sane hamden 


me . ss Met dee ie te a | of tables running from one end of the room to 
epg, bp gave. Ca cepeay, Casey Bee 0 eh he other, were filled with plants, flowers, and 
power, had longer time been given, Yet the 


bi ‘ h : seal | vegetables. Iminediately in the middle of the 
tout ensemble was such as to give general satis |) -onire one of which was placed a harp, formed 
faction 5 this oa, 8 OS Oe owing | of evergreens, and presented by Miss Jaudon, 
to the assistance they received from several ) Round the whole room were arranged a splen- 
ladies belonging to the families of members of || did collection of plants fiom the green-houses 
the Society. whose exertions ehibi se py ~ | of Mr. Longworth, Mr. Schnetz, Mr. Gano, 
~~ “iy ogy yy i a om ary, jand others; the whole having a most brilliant 
watts end ather perte of the room, 1a he vart- appearance, and striking the eye of the visitor 
ous devices hastily formed to carry out the | with delight and sdmiration. — 
views of the Committee Among these, the!) ‘pi. ‘most complete unenimity prevailed 
most conspicuous was a beautiful cornucopia, through all the departments of the exhibition 
. . . ry . 4 , 
made and arranged by Miss Eliza Lea, This|| \h ih in the evening was lighted up; and, 
faced the entrance door, and immediately || White the company were examining the numer- 
caught the Sym and necessarily the admiration ous and valuable collections of plants drawn 
of every visitor, We feel qualified to judge! intg one focus on this occasion, a choice but 


upon this matter, and do not believe any thing || a band of music occasionally added to the 
more beautiful in design or more rich in exe- pleasure all were enjoying. 


Oe ata tind ak 2 the lower end of The following is a list of the contributions: 
the room, the walls were covered with the From Mr, §. E. Foors, a dish of Italian Prunes, 
following device:—The whole was divided || raised in his garden in this city; and a basket of a 
into three compartments, the centre and largest || seedling Plum of this state. 

of which was filled by the words “ Horticultu- Mr. Wa. ORANGE exhibited several baskets of 
ral Society,” formed of French marigolds on a Fruits—Among which were Orange Quinces 19 inches 
given ground, surmounted and hung round in circumference ; the Rambo Apple, and Pound and 


; Golden Pippin; also, plants of the Volkaminia Jap- 
with wreaths; the lower one being formed of |; ponica, Oleander Simplex, Plumbago Capensis, Fus- 


a splendid branch of the vine, with grapes || chias, &c. 

hanging in luxurious profusion; the sides re- | Mrs. CHartes Bonsai, two kinds of Peaches— 
spectively being festooned, and the one on the | both very beautiful—one a rich yellow, the other white 
left occupied by a table, covered with splendid jj With a dark blush. é, 

bouquets of dahlias and various autumnal flow- J. R. Jackson, a basket of native Ohio Grapes—the 


. f Mi original vine of which was brought from Williams- 
ers, with a lyre formed of evergreens, rom MISS |! burch Swamp, in Clermont co., O., by our old towns- 


Emily Ernst, of Spring Garden Nursery. The man, E. Stone, Esq.; also Rushmore’s Bon Cretien 
opposite or right hand compartment being oceu- |) Pear. 

pied by Mr. Thomas Winter, of this city, who Ws. Frencn. a basket of native Grapes. 

exhibited a most splendid collection of dahlias, || F.G. Cary, of Pleasant Hill, O., a basket of superb 
comprising sixty varieties, many of them the || Pea*hes, with clusters of Grapes, the berries uncom- 


ng expensive and esteemed ; a basket of "Tees + Sarrin, a dish of her superb Harrison 
autumn crocus, which blooms without earth or 


, Cling Peach, of beautiful appearance and high flavor, 
water; and various other autumnal flowers, The || measuring 10} inches in circumference ; also, a bou- 


compartments were divided by pillars formed || quet of flowers. 
of evergreens, and faced by some beautiful crape S. Pext, a specimen of Peel's seedling Peach ; also, 
myrtles in full bloom, from Mr. Longworth’s. || the French Sugar Beet, Giant Tomatoes, Guinea Corn, 


In the lower part of the centre piece was placed ce. 

* . \ . Mrs. H. Rocxsy, a basket of fine Grapes and 
& rustic chair, from Mr, C. Ww. Elliott, SUT* || Peaches, raised in her garden on Fourth street. 
rounded by some of Flora’s choicest beauties. Mrs. Dr. Musssy, of Mt. Auburn, a basket of Isa. 
Immediately opposite the chair was a splendid || hella Grapes; large Free Stone Peaches; snd the 


pyramid of dahlias, presented and from the ' Texas Grape. 
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Mr. Cuas. Cueney, of Mt. Healthy, O.,a basket of 
Catawba and Isabeila Grapes, and superb Kennedy’s 
Carolina Peach. 

Mrs. Saran Jones, of Kenton co., Ky., presented 
several baskets of superb Fruit, that were an honor 
to that state; among which were Pippins 13 inches 
in circumference ; also, Bellflowers, those rare varie- 
ties of the Quince, the Pear and Apple shaped, of cor- 
responding size and beauty. 

Mrs. J. K. Ocpen, baskets of Pound Pears, 54 inches 
long and 12 inches round, raised in this city, and a 
basket of ripe figs, 

Mr. Joun Baker, two baskets of large red Apples, 
and two baskets of Peaches. 

Mrs. J. P. Foots,a basket of superb Rareripe Peach- 
es, white shaded with red, and nine inches in circum- 
ference. 

Mr. EtisHa BriguamM exhibited many rare plants, 
and two baskets of fine Peaches. Among the former, 
we noticed Wisteria Corymbiflora, Manette Cordifolia, 
Achymenus Longiflora, the Metrisideros, Lantana, Bel- 
ladonna Lilies, &c. 

Mr. Rosert BucHanan, President of the Society, 
presented 27 baskets of Fruits, among which were 19 
of Peaches, comprising 7 varieties—the Apricot, Mam- 
moth, Yellow Admirable, Morris’ White Rareripe, 
&c.—some measuring 103 inches in circumference ; 2 
baskets of Pears, the Seckle and Vergalieu; 2 of 
Bleecker’s Gage Plum, this being the fifth week in 
which fruit has been exhibited from the same tree; 4 
of Grapes, the Catawba and Isabella. The Bassano 
Beet, &c. To the above, several large and exceedingly 
tasteful Bouquets, of autumnal Wild and Garden 
Flowers were added by Mrs. Buchanan. 

Maj. Ottver exhibited a basket of large Seckle 
Pears, 74 inches in circumference, from scions grafted 
on a Hawthorn; also, two baskets of Apples and 
Grapes, the latter very large and fine. 

Mrs. A. H. Ewrne presented specimens of that gor- 
geous plant, the Erithryna Cristagalli; a basket of cut 
Flowers ; and of the eastern Pink Eye Potatoes. 

Mr. D. H. SHarrer exhibited a plant of the Esche- 
vera Gebeflora, from Mexico, the Chinquapin nut, 
plants of the common Pea nut, &c. 

Mr. F. R, Exxiorr exhibited a collection of vegeta- 
bles, amongst which were the new Russia Beet, Impe- 
rial and Mountain Sprout Melons, Lima Beans, Giant 
Tomatoes, Jersey Winter Squash, Connecticut Corn, 
&c. 

Mr. Jonn E. Mottier made a most liberal exhibi- 
tion, as usual, of Fruits, Flowers, native Wine, &c., 
all evincing great care and skill in their management. 
Amongst his wines, were the White Currant, 7 years 
old; the Cape, of the vintages of 1837 and 1842; Ca- 
tawba Wine, of 1836 and 1841; Champaigne Cider ; 
two varieties of Seedling Grapes, originated by himself, 
one a fiesh color the other white, with large berries 
and splendid appearance; baskets of the Isabella, 
Catawba, Cape, Monstrous Catawba, Missouri, and 
Cigar Box Grape; a basket of the largest Seckle 
Pears we ever noticed, one of them weighing 6} 0z., 
and measuring 9 inches in circumference; Fall Pip- 
pins thirteen inches in circumference; bouquets, 
baskets of Roses, and other cut flowers; and a vine of 
the Catawba Grape, containing 49 bunches, which 
served as a beautiful festoon to the orchestra. 

Mrs. J. D. SaunvERs contributed a liberal supply of 
choice Roses, Dahlias, and bouquets of various flowers, 
which occupied a whole stand, and were conspicuous 
for their beauty. 

Mr. Jacos Horrner had on exhibition, as usual, a 
large collection of potted plants and cut flowers, both 
rare and beautiful; among which we noticed four 


| splendid specimens of the popular new plant, the 
Achymenus Longiflora, the Fuschia Fulgens, the Eagy 
India Ginger of Commerce, Echevera Gebeflura, Jas. 
minium Sambac, Cereus Senilus, Recinus Africanus, 
Stephelia Hirsuta, Manettia Cordata, Russelia Juncea, 
Hemanthus Coccinea, Tecoma Pentaphylla, Begonia 
Discolor, Melocactus (or Turk’s Cap,) Callisia Repens, 
Primula Cortusoides, 27 varieties of splendid Dahlias, 
13 varieties of Chinese Roses; with Petunias, Verbe- 
nas, Balsams, Salvias, Vincas, in varieties, and cut 
flowers in great profusion. # 

From Mrs. Gro. W. Nerr, a moss basket of splen- 
did Dahlias, a dish of the Everbearing Raspberry—the 
largest fruit of the kind yet exhibited: a branch filled 
with the Orange Quince; a basket of cut Flowers; 
and very large specimens of the Bassano and French 
Sugar Beet. 

Mrs. R. R. SprinceR exhibited a beautiful specimen 
of the Paniratium Lily, a native of Tennessee. 

From Mrs. Grirrin Tay or, a bouquet of Lilacs in 
blossom in September. 

From Miss Anna W. Taytor,a wreath arranged 
from 14 kinds of Dahlias. 

Mr. Ape, SHawx exhibited large specimens of the 
Catawba Grape. 

From Miss Javpon, an elegant harp, formed of Ever- 
greens, and two wreaths of various Flowers. 

From Miss CaTHERINE LEA, two wreaths of Dahlias, 
Evergreens, &c.—And a similar wreath from Epw. T. 
LEa. 

From Mrs. Wa. H. Grorspecx, a basket of the 
Lemon Free Stone Peach, large and fine. 

Mr. JonaTHAN Bates exhibited very fine specimens 
of the Valparaiso Squash, and the old fashioned New 
England Crook Neck Squash—a rare vegetable in this 
quarter. 

To Mr. C. W. Exxiort, the Society was indebted fur 
various rustic ornaments. 

Capt. Hows tt, of Kenton co. Ky., exhibited speci- 
mens of a native Grape. 

Mr. Gso. Tichenor, of Mount Auburn, exhibited 
fine specimens of Indian Corn. 

Mrs. PaTTERSON presented a splendid plant of the 
Tube Rose, 7 feet high, to be sold for the benefit of the 
Society. 

Mr. J. T. Berry, of Fairfield, Kenton co., Ky., sent 
in large specimens of the Long Carolina Water Melon, 
of deservedly high repute in Kentucky. 

Dr. J. H. Brower, of Lawrenceburgh, Ia., sent upa 
basket of fine Peaches, accompanied by the fi llowing 
note. The singular change in the character uf the fruit 
alluded to, though seldom witnessed, has sometimes 
been noticed here. Dr, Flagg, of Mt. Auburn, hasa 
Peach tree that has undergone a similar transmuta- 
tion :— ’ 

Lawrenceburgh, Sept. 19th, 1843, 
J. B. Russexy, Cor. Sec. Cin. Hort. Soc. 

Dear Sir:—As I shall be prevented from attending 
in person your Annual Exhibition, as I had intended, 
yet feeling a deep interest in the objects of your Society, 
and a disposition to contribute my mite, | take the 
liberty of sending you a few specimens of a yellow 
Peach, of fine flavor and large growth. The history 
of this Peach presents a singular fact, heretofore new 
to me, and of which Ihave not seen any notice, In 
the year 1839 the tree from which the fruit is taken 
(which was from a bud of the Lemon Cling innocr 
lated into a common stock,) bore for the first time, 
about half a bushel of fine large Leman Cling Stones, 
which we used for preserving. The pulp adhered 90 
strongly to the stone, as to require to be scvoped out 
with a spoon after they were wrung apart. They had 








the peculiar rich, spicy flavor of the Lemon Cling, 
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and the true lemon shape, which you will perceive is 
also possessed by the fruit now send. The next and 
every successive year it has borne abundantly, and, to 
wy great surprise, a Free Stone Peach, much reseim- 
bling the Yellow Malacoton. Have you any know: 
ledve of a similar transmutation? The facts as stated 
above are unquestionable ; and I can only account for 
it, by supp sing that the nutritive juices or sap of the 
stuck, (which was probally a Free Stwone,) afier a cer- 
tain period, so far modifies the properties of the inocu- 
Jated portion, as to change its character in the man- 
ner stated. 

If you think the above, with the fruit sent, worthy 
of notice, please dispose of them as you see proper. 

Respectfully yours, JER. H. BROWER. 

P.S. Ladd several specimens of a fine white Peach, 
of which I have no name, very large, and rich flavored. 
I have to send hard ones, as those riper will not carry. 


Mrs. G. W. Jones, three splendid Wreaths, a Moss 
Basket of flowers, and a plant of the Begonia Incar- 
hata. 

Mrs. Dr. Moser, of the Latonian Springs, Ky.,a 
superb collection of Wild Flowere ; also, as a curiosity, 
the Havalla Hat, of Texas, a vegetable production, 
formed of the inner membrane of a species of Gourd, 
which is firm, bears washing, and with a very little 
fashioning forms a comely bonnet for the Mustang 
Belles. 

Mrs. E, Nortn, of this city, placed on exhibition 
several vases of Wax Flowers of her own preparation. 

Mr. N. W. Fotcer presented a branch of a Grape 
Vine filled with rich clusters of fruit; it was taken 
from a vine 2% years old, the roots of which are known 


to extend 12 feet below the surface. On the branch in |! 


question, which was 14 feet long, there were 95 perfect 
bunches. 

Mr. Geo. Hitt, of Millcreek, exhibited a Tobacco 
Plant !2 feet high, with a remarkable large leaf, raised 
from seed brought from South America, 

Dr. WaLiace exhibited a pot of the Oxidum Diveri- 
catum, brought from Guatamala, by Gen. Murphy, 
late U.S. Charge des Affaires. 

From Maj. ID). Gano’s Conservatory, several Lemon 
Trees iu fruit, Tea Roses, Jasmines, Salvias, Oxalis, 
Cyclamens, the India Rubber Tree, Metresideros Pine- 
folia, Meli cydus Longifi ra, Cereus Flagiliformis, 
Fuschia Ful ens, and F. Coccinea. 

Mr. LoncwertnH made a liberal offer of any plants 
in his larve cellection, which is probably unrivalled 
in the West, and is kept in the most flourishing condi- 
tion by his gardener, Mr. Strate. The room was 
decorated with «b ut fifty of his largest plants, whose 
gorgeous bless ms not only gratified the eye, but ex- 
haled the perfumes of “ Araby the blest.” Among the 
mest conspicuous, we noticed Coffee and Lemon trees 
in fruit and fi-wer, the Alligator Pear of the tropics, 
the Pomegranate, Fiz, Myrtle, superb varieties of Aza- 
leas and Cacti, Cereus Senalis, Eugenia Jambosa, 
Aloysa Ditradera, Stapelia Ursula, Cactus Phalanthus 
Alata, Bruginannia Arbvrea, Melaleuca Hypericifvlia, 
India Rubber Plant, Heliotropes, Vincas, &c. 

Mr. Scunerz als. made the same liberal offer of any 
plants from his Green House, and a large number 
were selected by the Committee ; among which we no- 
ticed atub of the Sago Palm, which is known to be 
121 years old, and which was exhibited at the show of 
the Philadélphia Horticultural Society last year; also, 
large plants of the Alve, Magnolia Grandiflora, Mespi- 
lus Japonnica, India Rubber Tree, &c.; and a profu- 
sion of cut flowers, Dahlias, &c. 

Mr. Henry Ives exhibited the only specimens of 
the Pine Apple Plant that we noticed; also, a Lemon 
Tree, Tea Roses, &c. 
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Sayres & HuaveERr, from their nursery on the Read- 
ing turnpike, exhibited the Bengal Tea Rose, and 
several other Roses, 30 varieties of Dahlias, Achyme- 
nus Longiflura, and several bouquets and baskets of 
cut flowers. . 

To Mr. S. S. Jackson, a most successful cultivator, 
on the River Road just below the city, the Society was 
greatly indebted for his splendid contributions. One 
of the most conspicuous objects in the Hall, was his 
pyramid of Dahlias, 6 feet high, on which were taste- 
fully arranged 500 Dahlias, comprising 70 varieties, on 
a ground of evergreen. He also presented several 
valuable plants to be sold for the benefit of the Society, 
and exhibited the Rochia Falcata, Crinum Amabelle, 
(a rare and superb plant, that will blossom in a few 
days,) Oxalis Bowii, Achymenus Longiflura, a heart of 
Pansies and Waxflowers, Hydrangeas, 14 beautiful 
Bouquets, and several baskets of Dahlias and cut 
Flowers; also a Spanish Water Melon weighing 32 
pounds. : 

Mr. Jamzs HowarrTH not only exhibited a large 
number of beautiful plants, but presented several to 
be sold for the benefit of the Society. We observed 
fine specimens of the Gloxinia, Jasmine, Ackeria, 
Russellia Juncea, Cactus Triangularis grafted with the 
Minsilania, the Achymenus Longiflora, 4 fruits of the 
Vegetable Marrow, baskets of cut Flowers, &c. 


Mr. Thomas Winter, of Fifth st,, near the Mound, 
occupied a whole stand with choice specimens of 
flowers, comprising no less than 60 varieties of Dah- 
lias, many of them new and expensive sorts, imported 
by him from England, and from various collections at 
the East. Also a new Autumn Crocus, which blooms 
in a vase without earth or water; this curious plant 
sells in England ata guinea aroot. Baskets of Asters, 
Verbenas, and various autumnal flowers. Mr. Win- 
ter’s collection of Dahlias deserves particular commen- 
dation, and is richly worth visiting ; he has about 120 
varieties in cultivation, culled from various collec- 
tions, regardless of expense. 

Mrs. Wa. StocxeE tt exhibited several bouquets of 
the largest German Quilled Asters of the season. 

Mr. G. Trancuant exhibited two specimens of the 
Verbena, one of them grown in pure charcoal. 

Mr. Wut1aM Watvacr exhibited a specimen of the 

fard Long Bean, 30 inches in length. 

From Mr. Jounw Lea,a plant of the Begonia Dis 
color, Wild Clematis, and an Orange Tree. 

From Mrs. E. B. Reever, of Mt. Auburn, a large 
number of cut Flowers and Evergreens. 

From Mrs. Cuarues Fosrsr, the Cotton Plant in 
bloom, a basket of the Apple Quince, and a basket of 
cut Flowers. 

From Miss Susan Harrison, the South American 
Tallow Plant and Candle Aloe, 

Mr. J. G, ANTHONY exhibited the Brazilian Nut. 


Dr. Fiaee, of Mount Auburn, made a liberal exhibi- 
tion of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables, among which 
we noticed baskets of Catawba Grapes, the Orange 
Quince, Virgalieu Pears, Spanish Water Melons, Egg 
Plants, Blood Beets, and a Laburnam Plant, (raised 
from seed gathered at the late Sir Walter Scott’s resi- 
dence, at Abbotsford, Scotland, last year, and pre 
sented tw the Society last spring by Mr, McAllister, 
of Philadelphia.) Also, from his daughter, Miss Mar- 
tha Flagg, a basket of the Everbearing Raspberry, and 
cut Flowers, 

Mr. Wa, Resor presented a basket of the Maiden’s 
Blush Apple, and a basket of Dahlias and cut Flowers. 

From Mrs. F. H. Hitt, a basket of Roses, Dahlias, 
and Balsams. 

From Mr, J. Frazer, the Peruvian Heliotrope, 
Seedling Orange, Tea Ruse, a a basket of Dahlias, 
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Mr. S. B.Witi1aMs, of New Carlisle, Q., sent a 
basket of Yellow Rareripes and other Peaches, the 
trees obtained from a nursery near Washington, D.C., 
but the true names lost—large and fine fruit. 

Mr. Daviw Lorine exhibited a collection of rich 
Clusters of Grapes, both native and foreign, among 
which we noticed the White Malaga, Cape, Isabella, 
St. Louis, and two varieties unknown. Also, the White 
Doyenne and Seckle Pears, very large and fine; one 
dish contained bunches of six varieties of Grapes. 
Mrs. Loring added a basket of Dahlias and Wreath of 
Flowers. 

From Mrs. Joun C. Thorpe, of Woodland, the Peru- 
vian Heliotrope, Orange Tree, and large bouquets of 
Dablias and autumnal Flowers. 

Mrs. Dr, Woop presented several Bouquets of Flow- 
ers and baskets of Grapes, Figs, Heath Peaches, and 
large Seckel Pears. 

Mrs. Rurrner presented two baskets of Figs raised 
in this city. 

Mrs. James H. MErrrweaTHER, of Mount Auburn, 
exhibited three baskets of Catawba Grapes, and seve- 
ral B. .uquets of Dahlias, &c. 

Mrs. JcoHN MARTIN, a basket of Dahlias. 

Mr. Jacos Resor, of Delhi, a basket of large Seckel 
Pears, and the common Catawba and Monstrous Ca- 
tawba Grapes, both the bunches and berries of the lat- 
ter were very larze; also, 4 boules of Catawba Wine, 
of the vintage of 1837, ’39, 40, and ’41. 

Mrs. Maynarp Frencn, a basket of Catawba 
Grapes, and Bouquet of Flowers. 

Mr. Gzorcr Granam exhibited a large collection 
of Plants, Fruits,and Flowers. Ainong them was a 
very splendid specimen of the Cypress Vine, an orna- 
mented Maltese Cross, several Wreaths of Flowers, 
an crnamented Anchor, chvice Roses, and Bouquets 
of Wild Flowers; a basket «f the Madeira Peach, and 
four varieties of Corn, the plants i4 feet 10 inches 
high. 

Mrs. B. P. Hunt presented a basket of the superb 
Columbia Peach, the largest exhibited—yellow flesh, 
high flavored, and uncommonly fine; at the sale in 
the evening, four of them sold for one dollar. 

Beautiful Bouquets of Dahlias and Roses were pre- 
sented by Miss Corneti1a Morcan, Mrs. Major 
Stronc, Mrs. Wm. Burnett, Mrs. H. F. Hit, Mrs. 
CuHarLes Durrievp, and Mrs. SHEARER. 

Dr. Wa. SmitnH exhibited 12 baskets of Catawba, 
Isabella, and Cape Grapes; 5 baskets of the Newton 
Pippin, Canfield, Priestly, Bellflower, and Seedling 
Apples; and 10 Bouquets of Dahlias, Balsams, &c. 

Rev. C. Extiotr exhibited the Parson Heath Pear. 


Miss Emity Ernst occupied a table of splendid 
Bouquets of Dahlias, and various autumnal Flowers, 
with a Harp of Evergreens, all neatly arranged, and 
creditable to the Spring Garden Nursery; from which 
liberal contributions of cut Flowers were made both 
days. There were besides 9 varieties of Pears, 6 of 
Apples, and several baskets uf Peaches and Grapes, 
from the same nursery. 

Mr. Philip Grandin, of Grand View, exhibited seven 
baskets of Grapes, 4.f large Peaches, 2 of Pears, and | 
of the genuine S ft Shelled Almund of commerce. 

From Miss Ann M. Newton,a basketof very fine, 
well ripened Isabella Grapes. ; 

Mrs. S C. Parkhurst exhibited 2 plants uf the Man- 
da in Orange, filled with fruit. 

Mr, John Myers made a handsome sh w of mam- 
moth specimens of Vegetables, including a Cabbage 
weighing 17 pounds; the French Sugar Beet; and the 
Mammoth Pumpkin, weighing nearly 100 pounds 

From Mr, Willium Lewis, of Lewiston, a basket of 
very large Orange Quinces. 


> 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FRUITS AND 
SYNONYMRES OF FRUITS. 


The excitement and perplexities consequent 
upon a first exhibition, have put it beyond the 
power of the Fruit Committee to be as careful 
and discriminating in their survey and judg- 
ment as they would wish to be; and should 
any omissions or erroneous judgment occur, 
they feel confident those who contributed so 
liberally will attribute them to these circum- 
stances alone. 


GRAPES.—The show of grapes was the 
most conspicuous, 

Of the Catawba, J. E. Mottier and Jacob Re. 
sor exhibited fine specimens of the variety pro- 
perly termed “* Monstrous.” Dr. Flagg, Dr. 
Smith, A. H. Ernst, Charles Cheney, Mr. Mot- 
tier, F. G. Cary, Jacob Resor, and Mrs. French, 
presented fine specimens, which the Committee 
think worthy of notice. 

Of the Jsabella, Miss Ann M. Newton, 
Charles Cheney, Dr. Wood, D. Loring, and 
Mr. Mottier, were the chief exhibitors; the 
finest of which, the Committee thinks, were 
those exhibited by Miss Newton. 

The Ohto or Cigar Box Grape. Very 
fine specimens of the grape cultivated under 
this name were presented by N. Longworth and 
J. E. Mottier, some.of the bunches measuring 
nine inches in length. As there has been some 
belief expressed by eastern cultivators, that 
this grape is the same as Norton’s Seedling, 
of Virginia, the Committee took pains to ex- 
amine them together, in Mr. Longworth’s gar- 
den, where both were pointed out to us by Mr, 
Sleath, the gardener, The difference between 
the two was at once apparent and striking. In 
the grape shown us as the Norton's Seedling, 
said by Mr. Sleath to have been obtained from 
Mr, Norton himself, the wood is not so bright 
a red as in the Ohio, and the leaf is large and 
entire, whereas that in the Ohio is three lobed; 
the bud also much less prominent and not so 
pointed as in the Ohio. The bunches of fruit 
in the Norton’s Seedling were shorter and more 
compact, with a thick pulp. In the Ohio the 
bunches were long, very much shouldered, coni- 
cal or sharp pointed, and the fruit without pulp; 
sweeter, more juicy and vinous in flavor, a 
the seeds smaller, darker colored, and less nu- 
merous than in the Norton’s Seedling. 

The Committee think the grape brought into 
notice here, by N. Longworth, Esq., under the 
names of the Ohio or Cigar Box, a valuable 
and distinct variety, and well worthy of culti- 
vation. This grape has a stronger resemblance 
to the Le Noir, which was also growing near; 
but its bunches were more shouldered, more 
pointed, and less compact. 

Of the Missouri, Philip Grandin, Mr. Mot 
tier, and D. Loring, exhibited fine specimens. 
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Of the Worton’s Seedling, G. Sleath showed 
fine bunches from N. Longworth. 

Of the Le Woir, G. Sleath exhibited very fine 
bunches from the garden of N. Longworth. 

Of the Cape, Mr. Mottier and D. Loring ex- 
hibited specimens. 

White Malaga, D. Loring. 

Of Seedlings, or varieties not recognized by 
the cultivators, Mr. Mottier presented two raised 
from the seed of the Catawba, one white with 
very large berries, the other a purple. The 
Committee can only judge of them as eatable 
grapes, and know nothing of their capacities 
for wine making. They think them inferior to 
the parent. 

Capt. A. P. Howell exhibited a white grape, 
which he supposed to be a native. The Com- 
mittee do not decide upon that point, without 
further investigation; but consider it a very 
fine grape, and worthy of cultivation. 

John R, Jackson presented bunches of a na- 
tive grape, from the Williamsburgh Swamp, in 
this state. which very much resembles the grape 
known here as the Cape. 

D. Loring exhibited a purple grape which 
the Committee believe to be the Bland. 

PEARS.—The Seckle. J. E. Mottier ex- 
hibited very large specimens grown upon the 
apple, the size of which varied from eight to nine 
inches in circumference. Jacob Resor exhibited 
very handsome and fine specimens, perhaps the 
finest known, Major Oliver exhibited speci- 
mens ripened on its own stock, on the apple. 
aud on the hawthorn: the Committee taink 
that the specimens from the pear stock are 
the most delicious, the hawthorn next. A. H. 
Ernst and some others presented specimens, 
all of which were very fine. 

White Doyenné. Dr. Flagg, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Loring, and Mr, Longworth, exhibited fine 
specimens. 

Rushmore, from John R. Jackson. 

Winter Bell, from A. H. Ernst and J. K. 
Ogden. 

Muscat Robert, from A. H. Ernst a very 
large and delicious pear, which the Committee 
think to be some other variety. 

Navy Burgundy, from Jacob Resor—very 
fine specimen. 

Forelle, Belle Lucratui, Beurro D’ Arem- 
berg, Wharton’s Fall, unripe specimens from 
A. H. Ernst, 

Pearson Hunt Pear, from the Rev. C. Elli- 
ott. Committee think this a very fine pear, 
somewhat inferior to the Gansels Burgamot, 
which it resembles. 

Several varieties from Philip Grandin, not 

et ripe, which the Committee did not identify. 
lieved to be known and fine. 

Poire d’ Ananas, or Pine Apple Pear, from 
V. B. Horton, of Pomeroy, which was pro- 
nounced very delicious. 





Columbia, from Philip Grandin, 8. 8. Jack- 
son, and Mrs. B. P. Hunt, of which the last 
were very perfect and fine. 

Heath Cling, from 8. 8. Jackson, and Dr, 
Wood. 

Baltimore Rose. Mr. John P. Foote pre- 
sented fine specimens, which the Committee 
think to be the peach named, though the season 
is advanced. 

Yeilow Admirable. Mrs. B. P. Hunt, R. 
Buchanan, and Mrs. Dr. Mussey, exhibited 
very fine specimens of this beautiful peach, 

Morris White, from Robert Buchanan. 

Nectarine Peach, do, 

Apricot Peach, from R. Buchanan and Dr. 
Brower, of Lawrenceburgh, Ia. 

Lemon Cling, or Kennedy’s Carolina from 
Charles Cheney and Charles Bonsall. 

Blood Peach, from A. H. Ernst. 

Yellow Rareripe, from 8. B. Williams, 

Lemon Free Stone, from Mrs. Wm. H. 
Groesbeck, very fine. 

Seedling Peaches, from 8, Peel—one of 
which was thought deserving of cultivation. 

Charles Bonsali and Mrs. H. Rockey ex- 
hibited specimens of seedling Peaches. 

Mrs. Saffin, a beautiful seedling Cling, 
measuring ten inches in circumference. 

RED CHEEK MELACATUNE.—Fine 
specimens from Mr. Brigham. 

APPLES.—Specimens were exhibited of 
Large Pippin, resembling the “ Monstrous 
Pippin ;” Ladies’ Blush, Be!'lfower, Vande- 
vere, Kentucky Rambo ; very fine; from Mrs, 
Sarah Jones, of Kentucky. Pound Pippin, 
from 8S. L’Hommedieu. Baldwin Apple, and 
several other varieties, from Mr. Brighain. Fail 
Pippin, fine specimens, from Mr. Mottier, 
Newton Pippin, Canfield, Priestly, and two 
other varieties, from Dr. Smith. Pumpkin 
Sweet, Kaighn’s Spitzenberg, and seven other 
varieties, from A. H. Ernst. Wine Apple, from 
Mr. John Baker, Several varieties from Mr. 
Orange, very fine and beautiful specimens of 
Maiden’s Blush. &c. &c. 

PLUMS.—Specimens of Bleeker’s Gage, 
very fine, from R. Buchanan. 

Italian and Native Ohio Plum, from Sam’l 
E. Foote. 

OHIO EVERBEARING RASPBERRY. 
Fine specimens, from Miss Martha A. G. Flagg 
and Mrs. Geo. W. Neff. 

FIGS.—A seedling, from Mrs, Ruffner. 
Specimens from Mrs. Dr. Wood, and J. K. 


Ogden. 


BRAZIL or CREAM NUT. —John G, 
Anthony presented a shell which contained 16 
nuts, 

QUINCES.—Fine specimens were exhibited 
by A. H. Ernst, Mrs. Dr. Mussey, Chas. Foster, 
and W., Orange. 

As no prizes were to be distributed, the com- 
mittee have not thought it necessary to dis- 





PEACHES.—Specimens of the Woblesse, 
from Robert Buchanan. 





criminate between the various exhibitors, 
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Fron the successful result of this exhibition, 
the committee think that there is every thing 
to encourage the cultivator to prepare vigor- 
ously for the next annual exhibition: and they 
trust the members of the society, and all others, 
will interest themselves in this most important 
branch of horticulture, and forward specimens 
and scions. 


The finer varieties of grapes for the table, | 


have not yet received any attention here; but 
the committee cannot but hope, that the move- 
ments of the society will induce gentlemen of 
leisure and skill, to turn their attention to 
them. Most other fruits, (the hardy kinds, ) 
are likely soon to be in very general use. 

M. FLAGG, 

S. MOSHER, 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

CHAS, W. ELLIOTT, 

J, SAYERS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WINES. 


The Committee (consisting of M. Flagg, 
James Lakey, RK. B. Bowler, Stephen Mosher, 
J. B. Russell, J. Carnes, J. Brace,) to whom 
was referred the examination of the American 
Wines, exhibited by Mr. F. E Mottier and 
Mr. Jacob Resor, at the late exhibition of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, have per- 


formed their duty without any possible chance | 


for bias of judgment—not knowing to whom 
the different samples belonged—and report :— 

Mr. Mottier’s Catawba wine, the vintage of 
1837, was adjudged the best; although Mr 
Resor’s has capacity, and will be improved by 
age. ‘That of Mi, Mottier’s resembles the very 
best of Sicily and Neapolitan wines; Mr. Re- 
sor’s is similar to, and the Committee think 
will by age equal, the best Hockheimer of the 
Rhine—a bottle of which we had present from 
one of the committee, for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

Mr. Resor’s Cape, of the vintage of 1841, is 
a good wine now, but wants age, which will 
render it a superior article. 

Mr. Mottier’s Cape, of the vintage of 1837, 
is very fine, and at this time better than Mr. 
Resor’s, although it should be borne in mind 
that the latter is comparatively new, 

Mr. Resor’s Catawba, of the vintage of 1839, 
is a wine of good capacity, and will, by age, 
become of a high character. 

The Committee have great confidence in 
saying, that these fine specimens of pure na- 


tive wine, have placed it beyond a doubt, that, 


the time is not far distant, when our surround- 


ing hills will be as celebrated for good wine as 


any part of the valley of the Rhine. 
For the Committee, M. FLAGG. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLES, 


Of vegetables, the show was not large, and 
the Committee take this opportunity to invite 





| 








the growers of these most necessary articles to 
prepare for the exhibition of the next year, 
They wish all gardeners, members of the Socie. 
ty and others, to interest themselves in this 
matter, that the high character which our mar. 
kets bear abroad, may be hereafter fully sus. 
tained by the Society’s exhibitions. 

There were exhibited :— 


MAMMOTH PUMPKIN. — From Jacob 
Myers. 

SUGAR BEET.—very large, from Geo. W, 
Neff, S. Peel, and John Myers. 

EGG PLANTS, — Very fine, from Dr, 
Flagg. 

BLOOD BEET.—64 lbs. weight, from Dr, 
Flagg. 

WATER MELONS.—The Fairfield Jo. 
nette, from James ‘I’, Berry, of Fairfield, which 
the Committee thought not quite equal to the 
Black Spanish and Imperial. Will Mr. B. in- 
form us, if the name is incorrect. 

Black Spanish, from Dr, Flagg and 8, 8, 
Jackson. 

Imperial, from F. R. Elliott. 

DRUMHEAD CABBAGE,.—John Myers, 
solid head 40 inches in circumference, 

Sugar Loaf, from Wm. Orange. 

VEGETABLE MARROW,.—From Mr. 
Howarth. 

CORN.—Four varieties, from Mr. George 
Graham ; all raised from one variety of seed, 
from England. 

Tuscarora, from Geo. Graham, 

Gourd Seed, trom G. Hill and G. Tichenor, 

BEANS.—Lima Beans, from F. R. Elliott, 

Yurd Beans, no name. 

GIANT TOMATOES.—From F. R. Elli- 
ott and 8S, Peel. 

PEARL BROCOLI.—From Wm. Orange. 


Of varieties introduced within the year, there 
were specimens of the following :— 

New Russia Beet.—From F. R. Elliott, 

Pink Eye Potatoes.—From A. H. Ewing. 

Imperial Melon.—F rom F. R. Elliott, 

Pea Nuts.—From M. Shaffer. 

Bossano Beet.—From R. Buchanan, Geo. 
W. Neff, and C. W. Elliott—of which Mr. 
Neff's were remarkably large and fine. 

Connecticut Corn.—From F, R. Elliott, 
measuring 13 inches of seed, 

Valparaiso Squash.—From Jonathan Bates, 

C. W. ELLIOTT, 
J. B. RUSSELL, 
J, FRAZER. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OW FLOWERS. 


The Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of plants and flowers, at the late exhibl 
tion of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
have prepared the following report:— — 

From the lateness of the season, the princi 








pal flowers presented for examination were 
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varieties of the Dahlia. Of this beautiful spe-| flowers, the Committee could not ascertain 
cimen of fall flowers, about ninety varieties || whether he had any seedling plants in his col- 
were placed upon the tables and stands of the || lection or not. 
Society. The principal contributors were Mr. Elliott had about forty varieties, all 
Messrs. Jackson, Winter. Hoffer, and Elliott. || grown in a superior manner, but not embracing 
Mr, Elliott obtained many of his from the gar- || any new variety. 
den of Mr. Ernst. The flowers presented by Of the plants, which were mostly from the 
these gentlemen were so perfect within them- || green houses of the city and vicinity, the Com- 
selves, that it was very difficult, when ex- || mittee took no special notice. Mr. Longworth 
amined separately, to decide which was the} sent in the greatest variety, consisting of about 
most beautiful. They were all large, well|| forty pots of tropical plants; embraciug, among 
grown, and perfect in all their shades of color. | others, the Coffee, Bananna, and other rare 
Besides these, there were a great number of | fruits, with a rare variety of the Cactus. From 











single specimens found in the bouquets sent in || the conservatory of Mr. Gano, the Society re- 
by the ladies of the city and vicinity, quite || ceived for exhibition eighteen pots, and among 
eqoal to any in the above collections ; but as || them the finest lemons exhibited. Mr. Schnetz 
the names of the contributors were not attached || sent in eight or ten pots, and among them a 
to them, the Committee did not give them a || Sago, said to be 121 years old. Mr. Jackson 
special examination. had nearly thirty pots, many of which were 
The collection of Mr. Jackson was the most) sold for the benefit of the Society. Among 
extensive, embracing nearly eighty varieties, ' those he presented for show, was a most splen- 
beautifully arranged on a large Pyramid, which 1 did bulbous plant, Crinum Amabele, which 
constituted one of the principal ornaments of || has since flowered most splendidly. Mr. Hoff- 
the room. Among them were several seedlings || ner sent in a variety of plants, but, as the 
of superior growth, one of which deserves a | Committee were not present when they arrived, 
particular notice. It was a fine flower, well up || they could not ascertain either the number or 
in the centre, which was completely concealed. || names, Mr. Howarth presented a large num- 
The petals, which were of a beautiful straw || ber of beautiful plants, which were mostly sold 
color, tipped with light but very bright purple, || for the benefit of the Society ; among them, 
were completely quilled and thrown back upon || we observed splendid specimens of the Achy- 
a long stem, giving the flower a perfectly | menus Longifiora, WM. WOOD, CA’n. 
globular form. Many of his other seedlings 
were quite equal if not superior to the old ones 
of the same color, and were well worth pre-|| Hamilton County Agricultural Soctety. 
serving. There were no names attached to | The annual exhibition of this Society 
any of bis seedlings. a ‘took place at Carthage on the 28th and 
The collection of Mr. Winter, though not}|/o9ih ult., and was well and numerously 
so extensive as that of Mr. Jackson, was very | attended. ‘The show of horses and Dur- 
choice, and would compare well with the same hams was exceedingly good; the sheep 
number of flowers from any source whatever. | were rather deficient, considering the in- 
The best varieties heretofore cultivated were ‘terest taken by the agricultural community 
mach manner as todo eredit toth to the con. it this subjects the show of hogs was 
tributer and Society. His collection consisted small, but what there ee re good. 
oe ete aie Se The second day the meeting was addressed 
yee ee ag em * | by Wm. H. H. Taylor, on the importance 

number of beautiful seedlings, one of which y yrOte P 
deserves a particular notice ‘This was named i* the farmers of Hamilton “pagantater ie. 
Pyle , 4 their efforts, and suggesting the propriety 
the Gem. It was well up in the centre; the || ~,. a agg "pte he 
petals at the base and throughout the centre a | of altering the Constitution, 80 as to limit 
beautiful yellow; the points and edges a fine | the vv. and indeed the whole busi- 
purple, gradually fading until it became blend- | ease of the Society, to the farmers of the 
ed with the yellow. The whole flower was 'Cuunty; arguing, that we had sufficient 
fine stock in Hamilton and sufficient spirit 


large and globular, the petals having two deep 
groves on each side of an elevated verticle cen- || #mongst the farmers themselves to carry 


tre, Its shape very much resembles Widnell’s || Ut this view of the Society without cross- 
Reliance, The footstalk is said to be eighteen ||ing the boundary or seeking assistance 
inches long, and carries the flowers well, He elsewhere—&c. &c. 

also had the Robert Buchanan, a good crimson 
carmine seedling, shaped something like the 











REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HORSES. 


Gem ; and the seedling Russell, which was of Thorough Bred Stallions.—J. Heffner’s 
4 light purple color and a good flower. sorrel Medoc—a silvercup. 2d best judges 
Mr. Hoffner had about thirty varieties, all divided between grey Medoc and Priam. 
very choice and well grown. As he was not|| Draught Horse, Stallion.—Robt. Mullen’s 

Present at the time of the examination of his |} Orphan Boy—a silver cup. 
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Brood Mares.—Joseph Cooper’s Whirl- 
wind—a silver cup. G. Williamson’s 
Maria Downing—certificate. 

Three Year Old Colt.—Lewis Sayre’s | 
Dunn horse—a medal. 

Yearling Colts. —J. Heffner’s Young 
Medoc—a medal. 

Sucking Horse Colts.—Joseph Cooper’s 
brown colt—a medal. G. Williamson’s 
bay colt—a certificate. 

Sucking Mare Colts.—R.D. Hilt’s bay 
colt—a medal. G. Williamson’s black 
colt—a certificate. 

Saddle Horse. —J. B. Moore’s grey 
horse—a medal. 

Carriage Horses.—George Craine’s bays 
—a medal. 


CATTLE. 


Aged Bulls.—G. Luckey’s Goliah—a 
silver cup. S. Cloon’s Moscow—a certi- 
ficate. 

Three Year Old Bulls.—G _ Luckey’s 
Romeo—a medal. 

Two Year Old Bulls.—E. R. Glenn’s 
Magnum Bonum—a medal. 

Sucking Bull Calves.—S. Cloon’s Sul- 
tan—a medal. J.Cooper’s Prince—a cer- 
tificate. 

Aged Cows.—J. B. Moore’s Minah—a 
silver cup. J. Cooper’s White Lily——a 
certificate. 

Two Year Old Heifers.—J. Cooper’s Be- 
linda—a medal. J. Cooper’s Lily—a cer- | 
tificate. 

One Year Old Heifers.—J. Cooper’s Snow 
Drop—a medal. 

Sucking Heifer Calves.—E. R. Glenn’s 
Lady Ann—a medal. F. Beresford’s Sues 
—a certificate. 

Fat Cattle.—F. Beresford—a medal. 


SHEEP. 

G. Smith’s yearling buck—a medal. 

E. R. Glenn’s yearling buck—a certifi- 
cate. 

Buck Lambs. — FE. R. Glenn’s buck 
jamb—a medal. G. Smith’s buck lamb— 
a certificate. 

Ewes.—E. R. Glenn’s Saxony ewe—a 
medal. G. Smith’s Southdown ewe—a 
certificate. 

Ewe Lambs.—G. Smith*’s—a medal. 

HOGS. 


J. Ferguson’s Peter—a medal. 

J. Elliott’s Irish Grazier—a certificate. 

Boars between Six and Twelve Months.— 
E. R. Glenn’s Young Hannibal—a medal. 

Boars under Six Months.—J. Heffner’s 
Oak Top—a medal. J. Elliott’s Grazier 
—a certificate. 








E.R. Glenn’s fat hog—a medal. 


Sows.—E. R. Glenn’s Delilah—a hel 
J. D. Vankirk’s Prolific—a certificate, 
Sows between Six and Twelve Months, 
E. R. Glenn’s Dinah—a medal. 
Sows under Six Months. -—J. Elliott's 
[rish Grazier—a medal. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


H. Sloop’s plough—a medal. 

A. Peacock’s plough—a certificate, 

J. B. Cobb’s saddle, bridle, &c.—medal, 

J. B. Cobb’s set of buggy harness—a 
medal. 

GRAIN, 

FE. R. Glenn’s bushel wheat—a medal, 

E. W. Cunningham’s do.—a certificate, 

A. C. Reeves’ bushel rye—a medal, 

S. Wilson’s do.—a certificate, 

EK. W. Cunningham’s bu. oats—a medal, 

W. W. Cary’s do.—a certificate, 

Mr. Greenham’s bush. barley—a medal, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Mrs. W. Baxter’s 5 lbs. butter—a set of 
spoons. 
Mrs. E. W. Cunningham’s 5 Ibs. but 
ter—a cream spoon. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morse’s cheese—medal. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


Mrs. S.“Wilson’s 10 yards domestic flan- 
nel—a medal. 

Mrs. W. W. Cary’s pair stockings—a 
medal. 

Sitx.—J. M’Hannan’s cocoons—medal. 

His raw silk and sewing silk—a medal. 

PLoucuinc.—Jacob Messer’s ploughing 
—a medal.* 

Second best, no decision. 


Honey.—J. Heffner, best honey—medal. 


OFFICERS. 
E. W. Cunningham, President. 
F. G. Cary, First Vice President. 
G. Luckey, Second Vice President, 
C. Duffield, 7'hird Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Wm. H. H. Taylor, J. B. Moore, 

J. 8. Harrison, G. Williamson, 
S. Kemper, R. Mullen, 

J. 8. Luckey, James Sampson, 
Isaac Bates, C. Cheeney, 

J. Cooper, F. Beresford, 

S. Vail, C, Foster. 


John Martin, Treasurer. 
W.-H. H. Taylor, Corresponding Sec’y: 
E. R. Glenn, Recording Sec’ry. 

E.R. GLENN, Ree. Sec. 





* Mr. Messer used one of Mr. Sloop’s plough de 
monstrating the justness of the opinion of the ommit 
tee, in their decision as to the relative merits ‘is 


ploughs exhibited for premiums. 
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Cut Flowers. 


Flower cultivators know little of the 
leasure which the possession of a bou- 
quet gives to the tired, dusty, brick- 
work citizen of the town. Let us beg 
of them, therefore, not to hold them in 
their own limits, but to dispense with 
a liberal hand these beautiful monitors. 
Does the amateur not remember it has 
been said— 
“ That earthlier happy 
Is the rose distill’d, than that which 


On the virgin thorn lives, grows, and 
Dies in single blessedness.” 


Can he not think so ?—At least he will 
believe, that no one thing, except the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing him, 


colored as a harlequin, and yet you 
will give no time from your listless- 
ness. Let this feeling become com- 
mon, let there be a reciprocity, and 
few. flower growers will be selfish, 
none mean. C. W. E. 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
Destruction of Birds. 


The practice of shooting and otherwise 
destroying these beautiful ** companions of 
our race,” is one which every sensible, re- 
fleeting person will not only sincerely depre- 
cate, but studiously endeavor to restrain. 

To the farmer and gardener, birds of all 
descriptions are of incalculable advantage. 
They not only serve as active and vigilant 
protectors of his crops but they also afford, 





and those friends who are his, gives to 
the visitor so great satisfaction—keeps | 
so distinctly before him the charms of | 
mind, the cultivated taste—tinges with 
arosy light the sentiment of friendship, 
and refreshes it like the summer dew— 
as these speaking types. ‘They come 
up from the cold earth throwgh dark- 
ness and death, are warmed by the 
gloricus sun, nourished into perfection 
and beauty, protected in their youth by 
the careful and kindly hand. Having 
promoted the pleasure, the comfort, and 
interest of man, their short work is done, 
and they lay their heads on the bosom 
of their mother earth, and go out like, 





by the tuneful melody of their voices a 
source of the purest and most exquisite 
‘delight. By the mind rightly attuned to 
the influence of sweet sounds, these vocal 
\songsters are ever hailed with a feeling 
of extatic pleasure. 

Nature has indeed so regulated her handi- 
work, as to maintain, through the entire 
concatenation, a series of connecting influ- 
ences and operations, which ix calculated 
for the express benefit and happiness of man, 
and which can no where be broken into, or 
subverted, without a serious detriment to 
the general harmony of the frame; the 
great whole of which he is himself the 
head. ‘To whatever sigment or division of 
the great realm of fe we direct our views 
we shall find that this important fact is 





the life of the good man, with nature’s | 
fruits and promises of another life. | 

But let us be just. The citizen | 
must know, that when, with much care 
and watchfulness, the beautiful flower 
which he so much admires has been’ 
brought to its maturity, it then has be- 
come asa little child to its possessor, 
and it is not without a pang that he 
sees it translated to another and a hap- 
pier sphere. He cannot trust it to you | 
who know nothing of its wants, its 
habits, and who may leave it to die alone 
and in silence. He ought not to give 
it to you; and you yourself, citizen, 
who exclaim at their beauty, and would 
have us believe that you too have an 
affection—it is known to you that your 
windows may bloom like the parterre, 


most amply demonstrated and borne out, 
If, in the summer, we direct our steps to 
the fields and cultivated lands of the toiling 
farmer, we shall there behold the laws of 
instinct operating upom the mundane soil 
for the special and powerful protection of 
the products of his hands, we shal! there 
discover at once, not only the wéility of 
those harmless and inoffensive objects, but 
be enabled also to deduce the most ample 
and satisfactory corroborations of the poet’s 
words : — 

“All are bu’ parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and the soul.’” 

By an investigation of the habits of birds 
it will be seen that each species feeds upon 
a particular species of insects, and that by 
encouraging their destruction, we conse- 
quently encourage the propagation and in- 
crease of the insect tribe. A single sparrow 
will, if permitted to pursue its harmless 
avocation undisturbed, do more towards 








that your little garden may be as parti- 


the preservation of a garden than the most 
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careful hand. The robin also, and the vari- 
ous other species of birds with which our 
fields and forest abound, are all co-workers 


with man and should be protected and. 


treated with the kindness they deserve. 
Nature has designed them for a wise and 
benevolent purpose, and endowed them 
With instincts, the tendency of which is to 
render them the friends rather than the 
foes of man. A PRACTICAL FARMER. 





Poultry Yards. 


Every farmer should supply his table chiefly 
with fresh meats from his poultry yard. By 
proper attention, it may also be made a source 
of profit in addition. A yard of suitable size, 


enclosed with pickets, including a poultry | 


house, and a supply of fresh water, and a pond 
to wash in, are indispensable to the success of 
raising poultry. 

To ensure a plentiful supply of eggs in win- 


ter, let the fowls have a warm habitation in 
which they can remain through the day in| 


cold severe storms, with room to move about, 
Place a trough about four inches wide and four 
inches deep, and length according to circum- 
stances, within the yard, with a roof so low as 
to prevent their getting into the trough ; keep 
this well supplied with feed, that they may 


\the Indiana Farmer, or some other perie § 
odical. I could not remember precisely, ~ 
but I recollected the reason stated. was the 
cream being toc sour. I then thought of 
soda, (pearlash I presumed would ‘do ag 
well) and dissolved a large tea- Pee full 
ina pint of warm water, and as | poured © 
it ing churning at the same time, it changed 
ina moment, and gradually formed intog © 
beautiful solid lump of sweet butter. 5 































October. 


This is an important month to the gardener, © 
Frost is very likely to find him unprepared, | 
Green House.—All\ plants should at once be © 
housed, and arranged with taste and neatness, | 
See that they are well shaped, and cut away ™ 
all dead or dying parts. Give aid day and” 
night, when the thermometer is not below 409, | 
Water sparingly. 
Flower Garden.—Gather seeds. Protect ~ 
China and Bourbon Roses, and a}! other halk ~ 
hardy plants, by a covering of litter or straw, ~ 
Get up Dahlia roots as soon as possible after” 
ithe sap is down. Plant most border bulbs, 
Dig and clear up all borders and beds : 
Kitchen Garden.—Gather and house Beets, ~ 
Carrots, Potatoes, Salsify, Parsnips, &c. Get 
in or protect Celery. Collect all seeds which” 








have it by them constantly. In summer, let| 
them out once or twice a day to ramble awhile, | 
if you have no crops near enough to be injured | 
by their depredations. As they are somewhat) 
carniverous, some kind of fresh meat is neces- | 
sary for them once a day in winter, when they | 
are not supplied with insects. 

No poultry is profitable to be kept after three | 
years old. Something depends, however, on | 
the breed and the manner in which they are | 
kept. The Poland topknots are considered 
the best for eggs, and are sometimes called| 
everlasting layers. They are more hardy than | 
most kinds, for the extremes of weather.—Far- 
mer’s Gazette. 





Churning Butter. 


Every good house-wife knows that at 
times, for some peculiar causes, most gen- 
erally extra sourness or bitterness of the 
cream, much difficulty is experienced in 
making the cream into butter. A lady wri- 
ter in the Indiana Farmer, recommends the 
following course in such cases. We have 
for years used soda, or saleratus for the 
same purpose, and found them usually suc- 
cessful :— 

*‘] wish to inform my sister butter makers, 
of the means I used, which so successfully 
removed the difficulty. I churned perhaps 
three hours, to no purpose, and then tried 






































are ripe. Dress Strawberry and Asparagus - 
beds. Coilect manures and make composi | 
Gather fruits—many Pears should be gathered” 
a few days before they are ripe, they are less 
likely to rot at the core. 

Planting. —Plant fruit and ornamental ied 
cidious trees as soon as the leaves have falleny 
shrubs, except of the more delicate sorts: this” 
month and November is the proper time, ex= 7 
| cept in wet, bleak situations. Plant with care 
and water well. Protect the roots of newly | 
planted fruit trees by digging in long manure” 
lightly. Prone into good shape all trees, ex” 
cept evergreens and pithy plants—such a 
Raspberries, &c. Plant seeds for nursery 
stalks—Apple, Plum, &c.— also, decidious) 
and evergreen seeds. ‘This is the season for 
planting trees, &c. 

A:tend to neatness.—Dig or plough all 
ground cleared of crops; it destroys the eggs) 
of insects, and exposes seeds of weeds to thé” 
attacks of birds. Mow and rake off grast 
lawns. 





Fruit.—This is one of the most valute 
ble and cheap productions which the culti 
vator can raise. Yet the subject is nf 
neglected. In most parts of the sountfy) 
there is not half fruit enough, and # 
greater part is inferior compared to the € 
cellent kinds that might be raised wil 





to think of something that 1 had read in 


proper attention to the subject. i 
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